Canco  pushes  Canned  Foods  in 

GREAT  NATION-WIDE  RECIPE  CONTEST 

#One  of  the  many  promotion  efforts  of  tin*  American  Can 
Company  in  tlie  interest  of  Canners  is  tlie  sponsoring  of  the 
II  omen's  y,ational  Menu  Recipe  Contest  —  a  promotion  de¬ 
signed  not  only  to  increase  the  sale  of  canned  foods,  but  to 
foster  a  better  appreciation  by  the  housewife  of  the  variety 
of  delicious  dishes  that  can  be  prepared  with  the  canned 
foods  on  her  pantry  shelf. 

This  contest  is  being  sponsored  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Vi  omen’s  National  Exposition  of  Arts  and  Industries  wliich 
for  15  years  has  been  advancing  the  interests  of  women. 

5.( )()(), OOO  contest  blanks  will  be  distributed  to  housewives 
through  25,000  grocery  stores,  important  women’s  groups, 

Home  Economists,  and  others.  It  is  expected  that  tens  of 
thousands  of  women  will  enter. 

Each  entrant  is  required  to  submit  a  complete  menu  of  six 
recipes,  at  least  five  of  which  must  make  use  of  commer¬ 
cially  canned  foods.  Sectional  winners  will  be  awarded 
free  trips  to  New  York  and  cash  prizes.  Retailers  will  re¬ 
ceive  duplicate  awards. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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AYARS  Latest  Model 

New  Perfection 

PEA  &  BEAN 
FILLER 

Only  Filler  on  market  with  slowly  revol¬ 
ving  Hopper. 

Hopper  revolves  slowly  in  opposite  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  way  filling  pockets  revolve 
assuring  absolute  uniform  fill. 

No-Can-No-Fill  attachment  that  works 
perfectly. 

Fills  all  grades,  even  small  sticky  peas 
without  any  variation  in  the  fill. 

Large  Brine  Tank  Assures  hot  brine  at 
all  times. 


PEVOLV/NC  HOPPER- 


PEA  ADJUSTMENT 


W  UQUW 

adjustment 


STEAM 

COIL 


CAN  STOP 


CLUTCH  LEVER 


CHANGE  GRADE 
LEVER 

FOR  FILLING 

i  PEAS,  BAKED  BEANS, 
LIMA  BEANS,  RED 
KIDNEY  BEANS,  WHOLE 
GRAIN  CORN,  HOMINY, 
DICED  BEETS,  DICED 
CARROTS,  Etc. 


AYARS  MACHINE  COMPANY,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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WITH  forceful  headline  and  attrac¬ 
tive  illustration  ConfinentaPs 
current  Canned  Foods  advertisement 
will  gain  the  attention  of  millions  of 
housewives  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Good  Housekeeping.  And 
iPs  aU  in  natural  color,  including  the 
appetizing  Canned  Fruits  and  Vege¬ 
tables  pictured  in  the  foreground. 


Thus,  month  after  month.  Continental 
continues  its  crusade  to  make  '^Health 
and  Freshness  Sealed  In  Cans”  a  "buy- 
word”  with  consumers. 


Ki£v«  -rORK  CHICAGO  SAN  fRANCISC 
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The  joy  KILLERS! — “Grocers,  pay  some  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  growth  of  consumer  co-operatives.  The 
idea  is  growing  in  this  country  just  as  the  retailer 
co-operative  idea  grew.  The  more  consumer  co-opera¬ 
tives  grow  the  worse  it  is  for  the  individual  grocers,” 
says  C.  H.  Janssen,  former  Chief  Food  and  Grocery 
Code  Authority,  and  Secretary  National  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  April  29,  1936. 

No,  sir,  ’taint  fair  to  have  the  consumers  form  them¬ 
selves  into  co-operative  buyers,  just  when  the  whole¬ 
sale  buyers  and  retail  distributors,  by  this  same  sort 
of  co-operative  action,  have  the  producers  blue  in  the 
face,  tongues  lolling  out,  and  just  about  choked  to 
death!  Hold  off  the  consumers  just  a  little  while,  and 
all  the  producers — the  canners  among  them — will  be 
completely  in  our  power,  helpless! 

MUSINGS — Out  of  the  greatness  of  his  heart,  and 
undoubtedly  induced  by  his  honeymoon  still  in  force, 
Maryland’s  Senior  Senator,  Tydings,  rushes  to  the  res¬ 
cue  of  the  canners  of  his  State,  with  an  appeal  to  the 
U.  S.  D.  A.  to  use  100,000  cases  of  corn  and  tomatoes, 
in  feeding  the  Government  workers!  The  news  item 
says  “If  arrangements  were  made  to  purchase  the  can¬ 
ned  goods,  distribution  could  be  made  to  relief  clients 
by  that  organization  (Maryland  Board  of  State  Aid 
and  Charities),  and  this  action  would  enable  many 
canners  to  operate  100  per  cent  capacity.”  Consider¬ 
ing  that  present  prices  of  both  corn  and  tomatoes  are 
at  a  below  cost  at  the  time  of  production,  one  wonders 
how  this  might  enable  any  such  canners  to  run  on 
merrily  this  coming  season,  “at  100  per  cent.”  And 
would  100,000  cases  of  these  goods  clean  up  all  hold¬ 
ings,  and  thereby  make  100  per  cent  operation  feasible  ? 

Orders  like  this,  placed  by  the  Government,  do  not 
usually  go  to  the  canners.  They  go  to  jobbers,  distrib¬ 
utors  or  brokers,  and  the  usual  procedure  is  to  beat 
down  the  prices  of  the  individual  canners,  not  to  raise 
them.  Did  you  ever  notice  who  fill  Government  orders 
for  canned  foods,  and  the  Usually  fat  prices?  But  did 
you  ever  see  a  canner’s  name  as  the  recipient  of  the 
order?  At  the  moment  we  can  recall  none. 

Nobody  to  blame  in  that  but  the  canner,  and  his  lack 
of  aggressive  selling,  but  knowing  it  as  you  do,  does  not 
the  above  jesture  seem  funny? 

*  *  * 

MAY  20th,  at  the  Shoreham  in  Washington,  the 
great  moguls  of  the  industry,  what  we  have  at  times 
called  the  Millionaire’s  Club— the  Board  of  Directors 


of  the  National  Canners  Association — will  assemble 
for  a  very  full  day’s  session.  There  are  always  plenty 
of  important  matters  for  consideration,  and  this  will 
be  no  exception.  We  have  been  given  no  intimation  as 
to  any  particular  or  outstanding  matters;  but  we  do 
wish  the  Board  would  change  its  ruling  and  permit 
Mr.  Carlos  Campbell’s  statistics  to  come  through  direct 
to  us.  As  it  is  the  trade  papers  are  excluded.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  rarely  even  any  slight  hesitation  between 
the  time  of  the  release,  to  members,  of  his  figures  and 
their  appearance  in  brokers’  offices,  and  upon  the  desks 
of  the  great  buyers. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have  demonstrated 
the  value  of  an  interpretation  of  these  figures  from 
the  seller’s  (the  canner’s)  stand  point.  All  our  read¬ 
ers,  and  not  a  few  members  of  the  Board,  we  feel  sure, 
welcome  this  view  point  from  the  seller’s  side,  rather 
than  allow  the  entire  market  to  be  swung  from  the 
buyer’s  side,  as  results  under  present  procedure.  True, 
such  service  in  our  pages  is  of  value  to  non-members, 
but  so  is  it  to  members,  and  the  N.  C.  A.  has  never 
been  narrow-minded  in  matters  affecting  the  whole 
industry. 

We  understand  the  impediments;  but  the  point  is 
that  the  protection  aimed  at  has  not  been,  nor  will  it 
ever  be  achieved. 

Since  its  earliest  beginnings  we  have  bent  every 
endeavor  to  help  the  good  cause  so  splendidly  served 
by  this  great  National  Association,  and  we  will  con¬ 
tinue  doing  so,  but  we  do  not  enjoy  having  to  depend 
upon  the  grapevine  method  for  this  highly  important 
information.  Our  recent  fight  to  stop  the  stampede 
of  canned  foods  prices  succeeded  in  doing  just  that. 
Remember,  when  the  onslaught  began  No.  2  Standard 
Tomatoes  were  selling  freely  at  67i/^c  to  70c;  Standard 
4’s  Peas  at  80c  and  above,  and  Standard  Crushed  Corn 
at  about  these  same  prices.  The  stampede  carried 
tomato  prices  down  to  57i/ic  to  59c;  peas  and  corn  to 
60c  and  left  to  its  own  momentum  there  is  no  saying 
where  prices  might  have  gone  to.  The  crime  of  it  is, 
that  there  was  never  any  real  reason  for  such  price 
reductions.  It  was  a  “raid”  on  the  market,  pure  and 
simple. 

THE  GREAT  BATTLE — Facing  the  solid  front  of 
united  buyers,  it  was  a  formidable  task  to  attempt  to 
stop  the  raid;  an  accomplishment  of  no  mean  propor¬ 
tions  to  have  brought  the  prices  back  at  all,  and  the 
fact  that  today  62V^c  is  absolute  bottom  on  any  2’s 
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tomatoes  of  even  near-standards,  and  that  70c  on  both 
corn  and  peas  hold  the  same  position,  may  not  seem 
notable,  but  it  means  5c  to  10c  per  dozen  at  least,  and 
how  much  more,  of  the  stampede  had  not  been  checked, 
can  only  be  surmised.  The  present  market  prices  are 
far  out  of  line  with  what  they  should  be,  based  on  the 
statistical  positions  of  the  products,  and  which  they  will 
reach  in  the  near  future,  we  believe,  despite  the  stone¬ 
wall  of  unified  buying,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
effort  was  not  successful. 

From  every  section  of  the  country  splendid  co-opera¬ 
tion  and  assistance  was  received  by  us,  and  out  of  it 
has  come  a  lot  of  very  valuable  information  and  market 
assistance :  information,  for  instance,  as  to  who  are  the 
friends  of  the  canners  and  who  the  enemies  in  sheep’s 
clothing;  who  are  the  buying  brokers,  and  who  render 
real  sales  service  to  the  canners;  a  decided  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  manner  of  quoting  lots  of  canned  foods, 
and  the  possible  end  of  market  price  slaughter  through 
the  quoting  of  off-grade  or  damaged  goods  (priced  to 
move  them)  as  the  market.  But  it  will  take  an  eternal 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  all  canners  to  scotch  this  snake 
for  all  time.  However,  hundreds  of  canners,  all  over 
the  country,  are  now  bent  upon  checking  carefully  every 
published  price  list  of  canned  foods,  with  the  determin¬ 
ation  to  root  out  this  grave  evil.  And  above  all,  and 
beyond  all,  a  great  step  up  has  been  made  in  confidence 
among  canners  themselves. 

There  still  remains  the  greatest  battle  of  them  all: 
the  blasting  out  of  the  greatest  and  the  worst  trust 
ever  devised :  the  united  buyers.  The  canning  industry 
niust  join  forces  with  all  other  producing  industries, 
for  the  producers  have  common  cause  in  this.  Make 
no  mistake:  if  the  buying  trusts  endure,  the  producers 
inevitably  must  dry  up  and  disappear.  The  producers 
are  the  backbone  of  all  industry,  of  all  business,  of  our 
entire  country;  the  buying  trusts  are  illegal,  are  out¬ 
laws.  What’s  the  matter  with  our  Government  and 
our  lawmakers!  There  has  always  been  too  much  of 
a  spread  between  the  producers  and  the  consumers, 
and  the  world  has  long  recognized  this.  But  now, 
modern  chicanery  ponders  to  the  consumers  in  keep¬ 
ing  prices  low,  and  takes  the  toll  out  of  the  producers. 
They  make  no  slightest  gesture  to  reduce  the  excess  in 
their  own  operations,  and  they  fool  the  public  by 
apparent  savings. 
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THE  BLIGHT  OF  THE  CHAIN  STORE 

A  BOUT  a  month  ago  there  appeared  in  The  Chi- 
cago  Tribune  a  letter  setting  forth  the  effect  of 
/  \  the  chain  store  on  community  life,  in  a  way 

which  is  a  little  different.  Here  it  is : 

Cedar  Falls,  la.,  March  30. — In  your  article,  “Chain  Store 
Bill  Is  Held  a  Blow  to  Employment,”  I  notice  that  Miss 
Virginia  Huntley  Morrison,  representative  of  the  Commun¬ 
ity  Round  Table,  said  that  it  was  an  injustice  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  to  pass  the  Robinson-Patman  bill.  She  particularly 
refers  to  the  great  burden  of  relief.  I  wonder  if  she  is 
aware  that  in  Japan  one  out  of  every  seven  persons  is  in 
business.  That  in  Europe  the  same  amount  of  retail  busi¬ 
ness  that  we  carry  on  in  this  country  would  furnish  employ¬ 
ment  to  two  or  three  times  as  many  people.  Plenty  of 
people  now  on  relief  would  not  be  there  if  we  had  no  chain 
stores.  I  wonder  if  she  ever  saw  a  gray-haired  person 
working  in  a  chain  store. 

The  panics  of  1837,  1873,  and  1895  were  more  devastat¬ 
ing  than  the  present  one.  During  those  panics  we  had  no 
chain  stores  of  any  consequence,  neither  did  we  have  any 
public  relief,  yet  the  people  lived.  They  lived  because  the 
independent  merchants  gave  them  credit.  The  wholesale 
houses  and  the  banks  had  to  co-operate  with  the  merchants. 
During  this  last  panic  the  chain  stores  controlled  most  of 
the  food  stores  in  the  industrial  sections.  As  they  oper¬ 
ated  on  a  strictly  cash  business  the  government  had  to 
step  in  to  keep  the  people  from  starving.  If  we  had  been 
free  of  chain  stores  and  had  operated  as  in  other  panics 
there  would  have  been  no  necessity  of  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  stepping  in.  The  relief  problem  would  have  re¬ 
mained  a  local  problem. 

Miss  Morrison  is  evidently  not  aware  that  chain  stores, 
because  of  their  method  of  invoicing,  do  not  pay  their  just 
share  of  taxes  compared  to  the  independent  merchant. 
Wherever  the  chain  stores  control  the  retail  business  dry 
rot  has  set  into  the  community  life.  The  parks,  the  schools, 
the  streets,  and  the  residential  districts  all  reflect  it;  in 
the  old  days  Main  street  was  the  dynamo  that  turned  the 
wheels  of  community  progress.  The  merchants  devoted 
their  time  and  services  for  improvement.  They  donated 
money,  often  lost,  to  build  and  bring  new  industries  to 
their  town.  Their  welfare  hinged  upon  the  progress  of 
their  home  town.  With  the  chain  the  individual  town  means 
nothing.  If  they  don’t  get  the  business  one  place  they  pull 
up  and  go  to  another. 

With  the  coming  of  the  chain  stores  there  began  the 
drying  up  of  community  spirit,  and  in  its  place  there  sprung 
up  something  that  we  dread — communism. 

R.  T.  ASHLEY. 
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Enamel  Lined  Cans  For  Canned  Meat 

by  G.  V.  Hallman 

Research  Department,  Continental  Can  Company,  Chicago,  III., 
before  the  Meat  Section  of  the  National  Canners  Association, 
in  Convention  at  Chicago,  Thursday  morning,  January  23,  1936. 


N  discussing  enamels  for  canned  meats  it  is  desirable 

to  first  limit  the  terminology  relating  to  the  subject 

to  that  which  is  in  general  use  at  the  present  time 
in  the  can  manufacturing  industry.  Formerly,  enam¬ 
eled  cans  were  known  as  “coated  cans”  but  the  term 
“coating”  is  used  now  to  indicate  the  sealing  compound 
located  in  the  curl  of  the  ends  of  the  can  to  insure 
hermetical  sealing  of  the  double  seamed  can.  The  term 
“lacquer”  is  generally  used  to  designate  materials,  such 
as  a  solution  of  a  resin  in  naphtha,  applied  to  the  out¬ 
side  of  the  can.  When  the  solvent  is  evaporated,  usu¬ 
ally  by  air  drying,  the  outside  of  the  can  is  covered  with 
the  lacquer.  Lacquers  are  frequently  applied  to  pro¬ 
cessed  cans.  Lithography  consists  of  materials,  simi¬ 
lar  in  some  respects  to  a  fioor  varnish  and  with  or  with¬ 
out  pigments,  applied  in  printed  form  to  the  tin  plate 
for  the  outside  of  cans.  Lithographed  tin  plate  is 
baked  in  an  oven  at  250  to  400  degrees  F.  to  harden  it 
so  that  it  is  resistant  to  the  process  given  the  cans. 

The  term  “enamel”  is  used  to  designate  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  materials  such  as  resins,  solvent,  drying  oils 
and  drier  applied  and  baked  onto  the  tin  plate  for  the 
inside  of  the  cans.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  terms 
“lacquer”  and  “lithography”  relate  to  the  outside  cov¬ 
erings  of  cans,  while  the  term  “enamel”  is  used  to 
designate  an  inside  lining  of  the  can. 

Development  of  Enamel  Lined  Cans — Historically, 
enamels  first  came  into  general  use  in  this  country 
about  1905  although  they  were  used  in  Europe  previ¬ 
ously  to  this  and  patents  covering  their  use  were 
granted  in  this  country  about  1890. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  enamel  lined  can  was  to 
protect  the  color  of  the  product  from  a  chemical  reac- 
Uon  with  the  tin  plate.  Beets,  cherries,  strawberries, 
and  other  colored  berries  lose  a  large  proportion  of 
their  natural  color  after  a  brief  storage  when  packed 
in  plain  cans.  Most  of  the  water  soluble  natural  color¬ 
ing  matters  are  easily  reduced,  resulting  in  bleaching 
or  fading  in  color,  as  tin 'is  a  good  reducing  agent. 
The  enamel  covering  of  the  tin  plate  reduces  the  area 
of  tin  exposed  to  chemical  reaction  with  the  color  of 
the  product.  Consequently,  when  this  type  of  prod¬ 
uct  is  packed  in  enamel  lined  cans  a  much  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  natural  color  is  retained  than  when 
packed  in  plain  cans. 

This  type  of  enamel  is  of  clear,  golden  color  and  is 
now  known  as  “R”  Enamel.  It  is  in  extensive  use  at 
the  present  time  for  the  products  mentioned  above.  It 
is  also  used  for  acid  products  and  semi-acid  products. 


such  as  pumpkin,  beets,  and  rhubarb,  to  prevent  a  reac¬ 
tion  between  the  acid  of  these  products  and  the  tin 
plate  which  results  in  corrosion. 

The  most  important  development  in  enamel  lined 
cans  came  with  the  invention  and  perfection  of  “C” 
Enamel.  The  immediate  need  filled  by  “C”  Enamel 
was  the  prevention  of  corn  black.  This  consisted  of 
black  specks  on  the  surface  of  the  corn  and  on  the 
interior  of  the  can  and  was  very  objectionable  from 
the  standpoint  of  appearance.  Because  similar  black 
discolorations  occur  in  canned  meats,  the  findings  in 
the  extensive  study  of  corn  black  will  be  discussed 
since  the  same  facts  apply  to  the  discoloration  of  can¬ 
ned  meats  and  canned  corn. 

The  discoloration  was  proved  to  be  caused  by  the 
reaction  between  the  sulphur  from  the  product  (liber¬ 
ated  during  the  process)  and  the  tin  plate  of  the  can. 
Field  corn,  which  is  higher  in  protein  than  sugar  corn, 
produced  more  discoloration.  Air  seepage  and  poor 
exhausting  were  also  factors. 

Various  types  of  tin  plate  were  carefully  studied  as 
factors  causing  this  trouble.  The  results  of  this  inves¬ 
tigation  showed  that  cans  made  from  tin  plate  having 
the  maximum  tin  coating  when  packed  with  corn  still 
produced  corn  black.  It  was  also  shown  that  no  more 
discoloration  occurred  from  cans  having  no  tin  coating 
or  cans  partially  coated  with  tin  as  compared  with  ordi¬ 
nary  coke  plate  cans.  Likewise,  variation  of  the 
method  of  manufacture  of  the  base  plate  was  without 
effect.  In  the  manufacturing  operations,  cans  made 
from  tin  plate  which  had  been  given  a  large  amount  of 
die  work  when  compared  with  those  with  a  fiat  profile 
showed  the  same  degree  of  discoloration.  No  com¬ 
mercial  process  for  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate  or  the 
tin  can  was  found  which  would  prevent  corn  black 
prior  to  the  development  of  “C”  Enamel. 

However,  certain  important  facts  were  brought  out. 
The  black  iron  sulfide  did  not  form  when  zinc  chloride 
or  acid  flux  was  mixed  with  the  corn.  White  zinc  sul¬ 
fide  formed  instead.  Cans  made  of  zinc  plate  and  plate 
coated  with  various  alloys  of  zinc  were  tried.  While 
these  were  successful  in  preventing  discoloration,  they 
had  a  poor  appearance,  lost  their  vacuum,  and  were 
not  practical  commercially.  Cadmium  also  prevented 
corn  black  but  the  resulting  yellow  cadmium  sulfide 
was  equally  as  objectionable. 

The  enamel  lined  cans  in  use  at  that  time  had  been 
tried  as  a  means  of  preventing  discoloration  but  with¬ 
out  success.  The  idea  of  incorporating  a  compound  of 
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zinc,  such  as  zinc  oxide,  in  an  enamel  was  developed  by 
Dr.  G.  S.  Bohart  of  the  research  department  of  the 
National  Canners  Association  in  1922.  He  conducted 
experiments  on  such  an  enamel  and  this  work  lead  to 
the  development  of  “C”  Enamel.  This  development 
consisted  largely  in  trying  out  various  mixtures  of 
waxes,  varnish  gums,  rubber,  and  resins  in  solvents 
to  secure  a  suitable  medium  to  apply  to  the  tin  plate. 
In  1926,  CEL  cans  were  being  manufactured  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  canners  on  a  commercial  basis. 

During  the  perfecting  of  C-enamel,  the  possibility 
of  adopting  this  enamel  for  use  with  other  products, 
such  as  canned  meats  which  produced  a  discoloration 
similar  to  corn  black,  was  investigated.  This  lead  to 
the  rapid  development  of  a  C-enamel  for  canned  meats. 

Composition,  Preparation,  and  Characteristics  of 
Enamels  for  Lining  Cans — Both  R-enamel  and  C- 
enamel  are  prepared  from  similar  ingredients.  The 
main  differences  are  that  zinc  oxide  is  added  to  C- 
enamel  and  that  the  ingredients  for  C-enamel  are  low 
in  acid  to  avoid  neutralizing  the  zinc  oxide  and  thus 
reducing  the  amount  available  for  union  with  the  sul¬ 
phur  from  the  product. 

Formerly,  natural  and  fossil  resins  and  treated 
resins  were  used  in  enamels.  More  recently,  synthetic 
resins  have  been  developed.  This  has  made  available 
a  greater  number  of  resins  of  uniform  composition. 
These  are  generally  easier  to  handle  and  control  than 
the  natural  resins.  In  fact,  synthetic  resins  are  being 
developed  to  meet  the  specific  requirements  in  the 
manufacture  of  enamels.  The  purpose  for  the  resin  in 
the  enamel  is  to  give  it  hardness  and  chemical  resist¬ 
ance.  Linseed  oil  was  practically  the  only  oil  used  in 
enamels  prior  to  the  introduction  of  tung  oil.  As  the 
latter  oil  has  better  water  and  chemical  resistances  and 
dries  more  rapidly  during  the  baking  of  the  enameled 
plate,  it  has  replaced  linseed  oil  as  the  principal  oil. 

Salts  of  cobalt,  manganese  and  zinc  may  be  added  as 
driers  for  enamels,  with  salts  of  manganese  now  being 
used  principally.  The  purpose  of  the  drier  is  to  facili¬ 
tate  quick  and  easy  baking  of  the  enamel  on  the  tin 
plate.  The  use  of  synthetic  resins  and  tung  oil  has 
greatly  reduced  the  amount  of  drier  necessary. 

A  mixture  of  the  ingredients  mentioned  would  be  a 
very  viscuous,  sticky  mass  unless  a  solvent  were  added. 
Formerly,  turpentine  was  used  to  reduce  the  viscosity 
to  facilitate  application.  More  recently,  it  has  been 
replaced  to  a  large  extent  by  both  petroleum  and  refined 
coal  tar  solvents  such  as  xylol.  The  solvent  or  thinner 
thus  permits  application  of  the  enamel  on  the  tin  plate 
in  a  uniform  layer  or  film  weight. 

The  zinc  oxide  used  in  enamels  is  in  a  very  finely 
divided  form  having  minimum  standards  of  purity  of 
99.75  per  cent.  The  particle  size  of  the  zinc  oxide  is 
below  that  which  gives  a  pigmenting  effect  so  that  the 
resulting  enamel  is  translucent  rather  than  opaque. 
The  amount  of  zinc  oxide  used  is  very  small.  On  the 
basis  of  a  No.  2  can,  this  amounts  to  approximately 
2  thousandths  of  an  ounce  of  zinc  oxide  suspended  in 
the  enamel  lining  of  the  can  to  react  with  the  sulphides 
liberated  from  20  ounces  of  product.  The  use  of  such 
a  small  quantity  of  zinc  oxide  is  possible  only  because 
it  is  suspended  in  the  hard  enamel  where  the  reaction 


between  it  and  the  food  stuff  is  minimized  so  that 
nearly  all  of  it  is  available  to  combine  with  the  sulfides 
which  would  otherwise  react  with  the  metal  of  the  can. 

The  use  of  enamel  lined  cans  does  not  prevent  sulfide 
discolorations  caused  by  contamination  of  the  product 
with  such  metals  as  iron  and  copper.  In  this  case  the 
metals  are  distributed  throughout  the  product  and  the 
zinc  oxide  is  only  in  the  enamel  lining  of  the  can.  C- 
enamel  protects  the  product  from  iron  sulfide  discolora¬ 
tion  where  the  reaction  is  with  the  tin  plate  but  can 
not  prevent  the  formation  of  sulfide  discoloration  when 
the  metals  are  in  the  product. 

In  the  preparation  of  enamels,  the  resins  and  drying 
oil  are  cooked  or  heated  to  permit  mixing,  and  to  bring 
about  a  certain  degree  of  polymerization.  The  drier 
and  solvent  are  then  added.  Usually  the  zinc  oxide  is 
added  just  before  the  C-enamel  is  applied  to  the  tin 
plate  to  minimize  the  tendency  of  the  zinc  oxide  to  set¬ 
tle  out.  With  some  special  enamels  this  precaution  is 
not  necessary. 

The  enamel  is  applied  to  the  tin  plate  in  the  flat  by 
a  series  of  rolls  which  apply  and  regulate  the  amount 
of  enamel  deposited  on  the  plate.  The  enamel  is  baked 
on  the  sheets  of  tin  plate  in  continuous  ovens.  The 
temperature  of  baking  is  near  400  degrees  F.  The 
time  and  temperature  of  baking  the  enameled  plate  is 
accurately  controlled.  Formerly  it  was  customary  to 
allow  the  finished  enameled  plate  to  stand  for  several 
days  to  complete  the  hardening  of  the  enamel,  but  re¬ 
cent  developments  have  made  this  practice  unnecessary. 

The  finished  enamels  for  lining  cans  must  possess 
definite  characteristics.  Since  enamel  lined  cans  are 
used  as  containers  for  foods,  obviously  they  must  be 
non-toxic.  It  is  also  essential  that  no  flavors  should 
be  imparted  to  the  canned  food  from  the  enamel.  Some 
foods,  when  packed  in  enameled  cans,  have  a  different 
flavor  than  when  packed  in  plain  cans.  However,  this 
difference  is  not  due  to  any  flavor  taken  up  from  the 
enamel  but  rather  to  the  absence  of  a  flavor  which 
develops  from  the  reaction  between  the  product  and 
the  plain  tin,  or  to  the  presence  of  a  slight  sulfide  flavor 
which  is  eliminated  by  the  C-enamel.  Usually  this 
flavor  of  the  product  packed  in  the  enamel  lined  can 
more  nearly  approaches  that  of  the  product  prior  to 
canning. 

The  enamel  should  be  hard  but  flexible  so  as  to  per¬ 
mit  the  working  of  the  plate  necessary  to  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  tin  cans.  It  must  not  be  sticky  or  have  a 
tacky  surface,  but  it  must  have  good  adhesion  to  the 
tin  plate.  To  secure  such  adhesion  the  physical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  enamel  mixture  must  be  properly 
regulated.  The  enamel  must  be  resistant  to  the  pene¬ 
tration  of  water,  otherwise  any  small  amounts  of  water 
which  pass  through  the  enamel  will  form  steam  when 
the  product  is  processed  and  the  enamel  will  be  forced 
to  separate  from  the  tin  plate,  causing  what  is  known 
as  blisters.  Lack  of  resistance  to  the  penetration  of 
water  by  the  enamel  will  also  result  in  excessive  re¬ 
moval  of  zinc  oxide  from  the  enamel  by  the  products, 
resulting  in  enamel  failure  during  storage. 

Enamel  lined  cans  must  be  able  to  withstand  severe 
processing  at  250  degrees  F.  without  loss  of  adhesion, 
excessive  softening,  or  the  formation  of  blisters.  When 
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HANSEN 

PEA  i 

and 

BEAN  1 

FILLERS 


For  filling  peas,  pork  and  beans,  lima  beans, 
red  kidney  beans,  baked  beans,  cut  string- 
beans,  whole  grain  corn  and  hominy,  accu¬ 
rately,  without  waste,  at  a  speed  of  100  to 
175  cans  per  minute.  Strong  and  simple, 
constructed  of  the  best  materials  to  insure 
long  life  under  hard  usage.  The  particu¬ 
larly  small  number  of  working  parts  assure 
easy,  trouble  free  operation,  ease  of  cleaning 
and  of  keeping  in  sanitary  condition.  Ad¬ 
justable  for  all  sizes  of  cans.  Special  ma¬ 
chines  for  number  10  cans. 


HANSEN  CAN  WASHER 

Your  canned  foods  are  only  as  clean  as  the  containers 
used.  Hansen  Can  Washer  uses  hot  uxiter,  then 
steam  and  water  and  finally  steam  only.  The  double 
knife-edged  streams  of  water,  like 
^  brush,  cleanse  every  part  of  the 
especially  the  bottoms  and 
side  seams  where  most  dirt  accu- 
mulates.  Built  of  non-corrosive 
metals.  Driven  from  any  angle. 
Starts  and  stops  with  the  filler. 
No  jamming  or  crushing  of  cans. 


For  further  information  about  these  and 
other  Hansen  madiines,  write  for  catalog. 


Hansen  Canning  Mach.  Corp. 

Master  Built  Machinery 
CEDARBURG,  WISCONSIN 


Save 


the  small  fancy  peas 

by  using 

HAMACHEK 

Ideal 

VINERS 


The  gentle  beating  of  vines  by  the  curved, 
forwardly  inclined  beaters,  one  of  the  many 
patented  features  of  Hamachek  Ideal  Viners, 
threshes  the  peas  more  thoroughly  out  of  the 
vines  with  a  minimum  of  breakage,  saving  not 
only  a  greater  percentage  of  peas,  but  a  far 
greater  percentage  of  the  smaller  sized  fancy 
peas.  Continuous  agitation  of  the  vines, 
another  patented  feature,  shakes  out  and 
saves  any  liberated  peas  falhng  upon  them. 

The  result: — 

1—  MORE  PEAS  SAVED 

2—  MORE  fancy  PEAS  SAVED 

3—  A  MINIMUM  of  SPLITS 

means  much  additional  profit  to  users  of 
Hamachek  viners. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 


KEWAUNEE, 


WISCONSIN 


Also  Manufacturers  oj 

VINER  FEEDERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS 
AND  CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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the  product  is  removed  by  the  consumer,  the  enameled  i 
interior  of  the  can  must  have  a  clean,  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  color  of  the  enamel  should  be  neutral 
so  that  it  will  not  clash  with  the  appearance  of  the 
product. 

Canned  Meats  and  Enamel  Lined  Cans — Canned 
meats  have  certain  definite  peculiarities  with  respect 
to  enamel  lined  cans  which  are  not  noted  with  many 
other  products.  In  the  first  place,  most  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  packed  in  enamel  lined  cans  are  either 
surrounded  by  a  fluid,  or  are  fluid,  at  least  at  process¬ 
ing  temperatures.  With  canned  meats  there  are  solid¬ 
ly  packed  products  and  items  which,  although  packed 
with  broth,  gravy,  jelly,  or  sauce,  are  pressed  firmly 
against  the  enameled  side  of  the  can  in  such  manner 
that  the  fluid  portion  of  the  contents  does  not  circulate 
between  the  solids  and  the  enamel.  This  condition 
results  in  a  more  intensified  and  concentrated  action 
of  the  product  on  the  enamel. 

Secondly,  canned  meats  on  the  whole,  contain  a  high 
percentage  of  sulphur  bearing  proteins.  On  process¬ 
ing,  the  amount  of  sulphides  liberated  exceeds  that 
encountered  in  canned  vegetables.  This  formation  of 
sulphides  is  accentuated  by  the  long  processes  neces¬ 
sary  for  canned  meats  due  to  their  slow  rate  of  heat 
penetration.  Because  of  the  large  amount  of  sulphides 
to  be  neutralized  and  the  concentrated  action  on  the 
enamel,  mentioned  above,  C-enamel  cans  to  be  used 
for  meats  contain  slightly  more  zinc  oxide  than  those 
for  vegetables. 

Another  peculiarity  in  some  canned  meat  items,  lies 
in  the  presence  of  fats  in  relatively  large  quantities. 
This  condition  necessitates  that  the  enamel  linings 
must  not  only  be  water  resistant,  but  resistant  to  the 
action  of  fats  and  fatty  acids. 

Other  canned  meat  items,  for  example,  some  liver 
spreads,  tend  to  soften  some  enamels.  The  exact  com¬ 
ponent  of  the  product  causing  this  is  not  known  due  to 
the  complexity  of  these  materials.  In  some  instances 
it  is  desirable  to  apply  two  layers  of  enamel  to  the  tin 
plate  for  cans  for  these  products.  When  this  is  done, 
the  first  enamel  applied  is  very  adhesive  to  the  tin 
plate  and  extremely  resistant  to  water,  fats  and  fatty 
acid,  and  the  second  enamel  applied  prevents  discol¬ 
oration. 

As  indicated  throughout  this  discussion,  the  main 
purpose  for  the  use  of  the  enamel  lined  can  in  the  can¬ 
ned  meat  industry  is  to  prevent  discoloration  of  these 
products.  However,  the  appearance  of  the  interior  of 
enameled  lined  cans,  when  the  product  was  removed, 
was  so  much  better  than  the  discolored  interior  of  the 
plain  can,  that  enamel  lined  cans  were  used  with  items 
in  which  there  was  little  likelihood  of  product  discolora¬ 
tion.  For  this  reason,  competition  in  many  instances 
forced  meat  canners  to  use  enameled  cans. 

The  use  of  enamel  lined  cans  has  decided  advantages 
over  plain  cans  when  the  canned  meat  product  is  to 
be  stored  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  excessive  dis¬ 
coloration  of  the  interior  of  the  container,  together 
with  the  possible  discoloration  of  the  product,  is 
avoided. 

(Continued  on  page  28) 


'GRAMS  of  INTEREST 

ARTICLES  OF  INCORPORATION  of  the  California  Can¬ 
ning  Peach  Association  have  been  filed  at  Sacramento, 
the  new  organization  to  replace  the  California  Canning 
Peach  Growers’  Association.  The  latter  was  incorpor¬ 
ated  in  1921  with  the  stipulation  that  it  would  pass  out 
of  existence  with  the  end  of  1936.  The  new  associa¬ 
tion  plans  to  work  more  aggressively  than  was  possible 
under  the  old  group. 

THE  PLANT  OF  THE  Ames  Canning  Company,  Ames, 
Iowa,  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Chavis,  who  have  long  been  associated  with  Carroon 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Fowler,  Indiana. 

A  STRIKE  in  the  tuna  packing  industry  at  San  Pedro, 
California,  that  has  kept  more  than  five  hundred  fisher¬ 
men  idle  in  the  harbor  for  two  weeks,  has  come  to  an 
end  and  operations  will  get  under  way  again  shortly. 

GENESEO  CANNING  COMPANY,  Geneseo,  Illinois,  will 
add  pumpkin  to  its  production  this  season.  Heretofore 
only  peas  and  corn  have  been  packed  by  the  company. 

A  BEAN  CANNERY  will  be  Opened  at  King  City,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  by  A.  Suk,  upon  completion  of  a  plant  on  which 
work  is  under  way. 

AND  NOW  “time”  carries  into  the  homes  of  the  Nation 
the  message  of  Phillips  Delicious  Southern  Cooked 
Canned  Foods.  On  page  ten  of  the  May  4th  number 
appears  a  full  page  advertisement  featuring  Phillips 
Delicious  Soups.  You’ll  find  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration’s  “Del  Monte”  advertisement  telling  the  Pine¬ 
apple  Juice  story — and  Continental’s  advertisement 
stating  the  advantages  of  “beer  in  cap  sealed  cans” — 
in  the  same  issue. 

A  SARDINE  CANNERY  will  be  opened  at  Port  Chicago, 
California,  by  John  Rocco  and  Andrew  Costanza  about 
the  first  of  August,  when  the  new  season  opens. 

THE  NAME  of  New  Holstein  Canning  Company,  New 
Holstein,  Wisconsin,  has  been  changed  to  A.  T.  Hipke 
&  Sons,  Inc.  No  change  has  been  made  in  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

SANTA  CRUZ  FRUIT  PACKING  COMPANY  has  made 
arrangements  to  operate  its  plant  at  Seabright,  near 
Santa  Cruz,  California,  twelve  months  a  year,  instead 
of  about  six,  as  at  present.  Several  additions  will  be 
made  to  the  lines  handled,  with  string  beans  included. 

TWO  UTAH  CANNING  CONCERNS  are  preparing  to  ex¬ 
pand  their  interests  into  the  Pendleton  Valley  of 
Oregon.  The  Smith  Canning  Company  of  Clearfield, 
Utah,  has  taken  a  lease  on  a  $90,000  plant  at  Athena, 
Oregon  and  is  making  preparations  to  erect  its  own 
plant  at  Pendleton,  where  peas  and  tomatoes  will  be 
handled.  The  Utah  Canning  Company  of  Ogden,  Utah, 
is  erecting  a  vegetable  canning  plant  at  Freewater, 
Oregon,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $125,000. 

SCHAUER  PACKING  COMPANY,  INC.,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated  at  Indianapolis  by  F.  H.  Schauer,  R.  W.  Morris 
and  Felix  Vonnegut. 
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CANNERS  CROP  PROBLEMS 

Discussions  before  Maryland  Canners  Crops  Conference 
College  Park  Maryland,  February  25-26,  1936 


CORN  EARWORM  AS  A  TOMATO  PEST 

L.  P.  Ditman,  University  of  Maryland 

IN  view  of  the  recent  losses  of  tomato  products  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  caused  by  contamination  with  corn  earworm 
larvae,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  tomato  canning  regions  of 
Maryland  in  order  to  determine  the  probable  seriousness  of  the 
pest.  Fifty  per  cent  of  fields  examined  showed  no  evidence  of 
injury.  In  the  remaining  fields  an  average  of  one  fruit  per 
hundred  plants  was  injured,  in  one  case  one  fruit  on  every  fifty 
plants.  Raw  stock  examined  at  canning  plants  showed  an  aver¬ 
age  of  one  per  cent  injury,  in  one  case  as  much  as  four  per  cent. 
In  general,  the  situation  was  not  considered  serious.  Infesta¬ 
tion  records  for  corn  at  College  Park  indicated  that  the  corn 
earworm  was  slightly  less  prevalent  in  1935  than  in  any  of  the 
past  four  years.  There  is  considerable  likelihood  of  years  of 
severe  earworm  injury,  or  there  may  be  sporatic  local  outbreaks, 
in  which  case  tomatoes  used  for  juice,  pulp,  etc.,  will  have  to 
be  vigorously  culled  before  canning.  The  insect  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  with  insecticides,  but  by  the  time  the  infestation  becomes 
apparent  to  the  canner  it  will  be  too  late  for  its  effective 
application. 

CORN  EARWORM  IN  TOMATOES 

B.  J.  Howard,  Food  and  Drugs  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country  this  insect  is  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  As  far  back  as  1918  the  worm  was  found  in  tomatoes 
in  California  canneries.  At  that  time,  there  was  no  method 
for  detecting  them  in  catsup  and  other  products.  About  a  year 
ago,  a  satisfactory  method  for  detecting  small  parts  of  the 
insect  in  canned  goods  was  perfected.  The  method  consists, 
roughly,  of  placing  the  canned  material  in  a  flask,  adding  a 
given  portion  of  kerosene,  or  other  desirable  oil,  shaking  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  separating  the  upper  layer  of  gasoline,  containing 
the  insect  portions  which  have  come  to  the  surface,  from  the 
tomato  material.  A  microscopic  count  is  then  made  of  the 
remains  of  the  insect. 

As  high  as  30  per  cent  infection  has  been  noted  in  some  cases 
in  California  and  Utah.  Even  1  per  cent  to  2  per  cent  infesta¬ 
tion  may  cause  condemning  of  the  product. 

It  is  essential  that  good  sorting  and  trimming  methods  be 
followed.  Material  should  go  slowly  over  the  belt,  and  pickers 
should  be  warned  to  watch  for  injury  caused  by  the  worm.  In 
California,  added  precautions  are  being  strictly  followed.  It  is 
up  to  Tri-State  packers  to  eliminate  this  danger  of  having  packs 
turned  down. 

TOMATO  PRODUCTION  IN  NEW  JERSEY 

C.  H.  Nissley,  Rutgers  University, 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey  grew  about  32,000  acres  of  tomatoes  last  year. 
More  attention  is  being  paid  to  quality  production  and  profitable 
production.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  best  growers  are  those  who 
plan  and  carry  out  their  operations  on  time. 

The  following  points  are  stressed  for  growing  tomatoes  suc¬ 
cessfully  : 

1.  Select  a  suitable  soil.  Some  soils  will  not  produce  a  good 
crop. 


2.  Use  of  dolomitic  lime  is  important  for  many  soils,  espe¬ 
cially  those  for  which  tests  show  this  element  to  be  deficient. 

3.  Select  a  good  canning  variety,  such  as  Marglobe,  Pritchard, 
J.  T.  D.,  and  Rutgers.  Certified  seed  is  recommended.  About 
9,000  acres  of  Rutgers  were  grown  last  year.  It  is  advisable  to 
apply  less  nitrogen  early  in  the  season  when  this  variety  is 
grown. 

4.  Early  field  planting  is  extremely  important,  and  growers 
now  realize  this  fact.  May  planting  is  definitely  better  than 
June  planting. 

5.  Use  well-grown  stocky  plants.  If  southern  plants  are  used, 
they  should  be  set  out  as  quickly  as  possible  after  arrival. 

6.  Proper  fertilization  means  a  great  deal,  and  it  is  desirable 
to  apply  1/3  under  the  row  before  planting,  1/3  about  four 
weeks  after  planting,  and  the  remainder  when  the  first  fruits 
set.  Side  dressings  of  nitrogen  are  sometimes  made. 

7.  Thorough  field  cultivation  is  desirable.  Cultivate  deeply 
at  first  and  shallow  afterwards. 

8.  Proper  spraying  is  helpful.  Bordeaux  and  arsenical  spray 
is  used  up  to  one  week  before  setting  plants  in  the  field,  and 
three  more  sprays  are  recommended  during  the  season. 

Plants  should  be  set  deeply  and  personal  attention  given  to 
picking  the  crop. 

Rather  than  spread  a  small  amount  of  fertilizer  over  a  large 
acreage,  it  is  best  to  apply  it  more  heavily  on  a  small  acreage. 

One  man  in  New  Jersey  last  year  had  a  field  of  tomatoes 
which  produced  12  tons  per  acre,  and  graded  86  per  cent  No. 
I’s,  13  per  cent  No.  2’s,  and  1  per  cent  culls. 

Potato  planters  are  often  used  for  applying  fertilizer  in  the 
row,  and,  for  side  dressings,  attachments  to  cultivators  are 
common. 

PRACTICAL  VALUE  OF  TOMATO  GRADING 

E.  P.  Walls,  University  of  Maryland 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  tomato  inspection  in 
Maryland  for  the  years  1931  to  1935,  inclusive; 


Number 

of  Total  Per  cent 

Year  factories  baskets  No.  1  No.  2  Culls 

1931  .  782,491  30  60  io 

1932  . 4  184,694  37.59  67.88  4.53 

1933  .  5  234,206  28.12  61.66  10.21 

1934  .  14  607,636  43.63  50.74  6.63 

1935  .  11  779,843  62.19  39.28  8.53 

Total  or  average .  2,488,869  40.12  51.62  8.26 


Any  set  of  grades  must  recognize  variations  in  commercial 
value  and  still  be  simple  enough  to  be  practical  in  actual  prac¬ 
tice. 

Buying  and  selling  on  the  basis  of  grades  will  encourage 
better  production  and  better  handling  on  the  part  of  the  grower. 
The  practice  of  paying  a  flat  price  for  everything  accepted 
discriminates  against  the  best  growers.  On  the  basis  of  grades 
the  grower  is  paid  a  suitable  premium  for  stock  of  high  quality 
which  will  make  a  high-quality  manufactured  product.  Such 
stock  can  be  canned  at  a  minimum  cost.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  a  penalty  for  the  delivering  of  poor-quality  stock. 

On  the  basis  of  grades,  the  canner  pays  for  what  he  gets  and 
the  grower  is  paid  for  what  he  delivers.  Each  load  stands  on 
its  own  merit. 

The  greatest  value  from  use  of  the  system  to  the  tomato  can¬ 
ner  is  in  securing  a  high  percentage  of  No.  1  stock.  The  juice 
manufacturer,  however,  may  be  more  interested  in  the  lower 
percentage  of  culls  delivered. 
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It  is  planned  to  conduct  research  work  this  season  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  wastage  within  the  different  U.  S.  Classifications,  For 
instance,  No.  1  tomatoes  of  the  highest  quality  and  others  of 
lower  quality  within  the  same  grade  will  be  selected,  peeled, 
and  canned  separately.  Some  of  each  lot  will  be  peeled  in  the 
regular  cannery  procedure,  and  others  as  carefully  as  possible. 
The  results  should  show  the  usual  cannery  wastage  and  the 
relative  value  of  different  quality  tomatoes  -within  the  same 
U.  S.  Grades. 

OUTLOOK  IN  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY 

Carlos  Campbell,  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Stocks  of  canned  corn  on  February  1  were  about  one-third  of 
the  original  pack,  or  about  seven  and  one-half  million  cases.  Of 
these  about  two  and  one-half  million  are  unsold.  If  sales  con¬ 
tinue  normal,  we  might  expect  four  to  four  and  one-half  million 
cases,  of  the  seven  and  one-half  million  on  hand,  to  be  sold 
before  the  next  pack  comes  on. 

There  are  no  late  figures  on  peas.  In  many  cases,  reports 
are  not  so  good  on  standard  peas,  although  some  rumors  have 
been  exaggerated. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  get  a  full  report  on  tomatoes  because 
of  refusals  from  California  packers  this  year  to  give  out  infor¬ 
mation.  In  Maryland  and  Delaware  about  21  per  cent  of  the 
pack  is  held  over.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  about  1,400,000 
cases  on  hand  in  Maryland.  In  Virginia,  about  27  i)er  cent  of 
the  pack  is  unsold.  No  reliable  figures  are  now  available  for 
Indiana. 

Acreage  of  peas  has  gone  upward  from  1920  to  1935.  Ad¬ 
vancing  prices  have  been  one  cause  of  the  increase  in  the  past 
three  or  four  years.  The  1935  pack  was  the  largest  in  the 
past  15  years.  From  what  has  occurred  in  the  past,  we  may 
expect  a  drop  in  the  acreage  this  year  to  around  275,000  acres, 
which  would  be  expected  to  give  about  20  million  cases  of  peas. 

Corn  acreage  last  year  was  very  large  and  there  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  a  decline  this  year. 

The  1935  acreage  of  tomatoes  was  extremely  heavy,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  455,000  acres.  It  is  difficult  to  relate  the  acreage 
with  canned  tomatoes  because  of  the  recent  tendency  to  shift 
to  various  uses  of  tomatoes  for  other  products,  such  as  tomato 
juice.  In  1935  the  juice  pack  went  up.  Even  if  the  acreage 
were  known  for  1936,  it  would  be  difficult  to  predict  what  pro¬ 
portions  of  the  various  products  -will  be  put  up.  However,  we 
can  reasonably  expect  a  reduction  in  acreage  because  of  poor 
prices  received  in  some  sections. 

FERTILIZER  PLACEMENT  FOR  CANNING 
CROPS 

H.  H.  ZiMMERLY,  Virginia  Truck  Experiment  Station, 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Placement  means  putting  the  fertilizer  in  bands  in  a  certain 
position  with  respect  -to  the  seed  or  plant.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  that  it  is  a  valuable  advance  in  the  efficient  use  of  fertilizer 
materials  on  truck  crops.  The  work  has  been  done  -within  the 
last  two  years  and  has  sho-wn  placement  to  be  very  satisfactory 
for  such  crops  as  lima  beans,  snap  beans,  peas,  potatoes,  spin¬ 
ach,  and  tomatoes. 

The  method  has  not  been  used  in  the  past  because  equipment 
has  not  been  available.  Machines  for  fertilizer  placement  have 
recently  been  manufactured  and  are  now  available. 

Phosphorus  is  utilized  to  much  better  advantage  when  the 
fertilizer  is  placed  in  bands  because  it  is  not  so  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil,  and,  as  a  result,  is  not  so  quickly  changed 
into  an  insoluble  form. 

Specific  recommendations  cannot  now  be  made  for  all  crops. 
For  wax  beans,  placement  1%  inches  to  the  side  and  1  inch 
below  the  seed,  in  two  bands,  has  been  very  successful.  For 
peas,  inches  to  the  side  and  1  inch  below  the  seed  grave  good 
results,  while  fertilizer  placed  above  or  in  contact  -with  the  seeds 
caused  a  decrease  in  the  crop. 

In  New  York,  placement  for  tomatoes  in  two  bands,  2%  inches 
to  the  side  of  the  plant,  has  been  most  satisfactory. 


A  great  deal  of  experimental  work  is  still  necessary  on  fer¬ 
tilizer  placement.  Results  have  been  so  encouraging  in  the 
work  that  has  been  done,  however,  that  further  tests  are  highly 
desirable. 

Many  of  our  eastern  soils,  especially  on  the  Coastal  Plain, 
are  relatively  low  in  magnesium.  There  is  danger,  however,  of 
using  too  much  magnesium  lime:  first,  because  of  its  toxic  effect, 
and,  second,  on  account  of  its  tendency  to  release  potash.  The 
need  for  magnesium  lime  is  readily  determined  by  the  soil  tests, 
and  its  use  should  be  limited  to  fields  where  it  is  actually  needed. 

In  general,  alternate  applications  of  calcium  lime  and  mag¬ 
nesium  lime  should  be  practiced.  On  soils  where  the  pH  value 
is  below  5.5,  liming  should  be  done  if  a  tomato  crop  is  to  be 
grown.  Lime  aids  in  preventing  phosphorus  from  becoming 
fixed  as  an  insoluble  compound  in  the  soil.  If  the  soil  test 
shows  the  presence  of  soluble  or  active  alumina,  liming  should 
be  practiced. 

Some  of  the  Coastal  Plain  soils  are  low  in  manganese  also. 
Where  the  tests  show  manganese  deficiency  the  necessary 
amount  can  be  added  with  the  fertilizer.  The  addition  of  50 
pounds  of  manganous  sulphate  to  certain  crops  has  given  re¬ 
markable  increases  in  yield. 

GERMINATION  TESTING  SERVICE  FOR 
CANNERS’  SEEDS 

F.  S.  Holmes,  University  of  Maryland 

While  Maryland  has  had  an  agricultural  seed  law  since  1912, 
the  State  has  no  vegetable  seed  law.  With  many  neighboring 
states  actively  enforcing  vegetable  seed  laws  it  would  seem  that 
we  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  possibility  of  Mary¬ 
land  becoming  a  dumping  ground  for  inferior  vegetable  seeds. 

The  relative  importance  of  testing  samples  sent  to  the  lab¬ 
oratory  as  compared  with  collected  samples  is  increasing  stead¬ 
ily.  Truckers  and  vegetable  growers  already  make  considerable 
use  of  the  laboratory.  In  fact,  these  groups  are  believed  to 
purchase  their  seeds  more  intelligently  than  any  other  group 
of  seed  users. 

One  of  the  primary  roles  of  seed  testing  is  to  furnish  such 
information  regarding  the  characteristics  of  a  bulk  of  seed  to 
the  plant  producer  that  he  can  judge  correctly  the  usefulness 
of  the  bulk  to  himself  at  the  place  and  time  and  for  the  purpose 
for  which  he  proposes  to  plant  it.  Germination  is  only  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  a  lot  of  seed  that  should  be  given  con¬ 
sideration  in, deciding  whether  or  not  it  is  suitable  for  use. 
Seeds  that  will  not  produce  plants  are  useless,  however,  no 
matter  how  well  bred  and  free  of  disease  they  may  be.  Seeds 
of  low  germination  which  are  used  should  be  used  at  rates  that 
-will  give  the  number  of  plants  desired. 

We  make  every  effort  to  have  our  germination  test  results 
represent  the  plant  producing  capacity  of  the  seeds.  Seeds  that 
merely  “sprout”  or  are  weak  or  otherwise  abnormal  are  not 
included  in  the  percentage  of  germination.  We  count  as  ger¬ 
minated  only  those  seeds  that  in  our  judgment  will  produce 
normal  plants  in  the  soil  under  favorable  conditions.  It  is  not 
possible,  nor  is  it  believed  to  be  necessary,  to  make  all  germi¬ 
nation  tests  in  the  soil.  We  do  try,  however,  to  calibrate  all  our 
germination  tests  on  the  basis  of  soil  tests  which  we  make  from 
time  to  time  and  whenever  asked  for  by  the  person  sending  in 
a  sample. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  samples  submitted  to  the 
laboratory  be  truly  representative  of  the  lots  of  seed  from  which 
they  are  taken.  The  germination  test  can  mean  no  more  than 
the  sample  on  which  it  is  based.  A  test  based  on  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  seed  can  be  nothing  more  than  a  very  rough  approxima¬ 
tion  at  best,  and  it  may  be  very  misleading.  We  like  to  have 
1,000  seeds  sent  for  a  germination  test  for  which  we  use  400 
seeds.  A  retest,  or  a  test  in  soil,  may  be  advisable.  Seeds 
should  be  sent  in  strong  containers.  They  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  such  pertinent  information  as  is  available,  and  if  pos¬ 
sible  should  be  sent  during  any  month  except  January  or 
February. 

Every  plant  producer  should  know  the  plant  producing  capac¬ 
ity  of  the  seeds  he  plants.  A  germination  test  will  tell. 
(Continued  on  page  20) 
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When  You  Make  Your  Production  Dollars 
Supply  a  Greater  Volume  of  More  Saleable 
Units,  You  Will 

EARN  LARGER  PROFITS 

Reducing  the  unit  cost  of  the  manufactured 
product — and  at  the  same  time,  maintaining  or  in¬ 
creasing  quality — is  the  surest  way 
to  more  profitable  operation.  An 
accurate  understanding  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  efficient  operation 
and  quality  production  in  the 
manufacture  of  tomato  products, 
plus  engineering  skill  and  con-  The  Improved  ‘36’ 
struction  ability  have  made  Lang- 

senkamp  Equipment  outstanding  than  any  other  coil, 

former  types  of  Kook- 
Mores  excepted.  This 
model  Kook-More 
has  greater  heating 
area  and  permits  an 
even  more  rapid  dis¬ 
charge  ,of  conden¬ 
sation. 


in  reducing  packing  costs. 

LANGSENKAMP  EQUIPMENT 
FDR  TDMATD  PRDDUCTS 


The  production  records 
of  Indiana  Pulpers  and 
Finishers  in  plants 
throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  are  the  greatest  in¬ 
ducement  for  their  in¬ 
stallation  today.  Their 
construction  affords 
greater  volume,  higher 
quality  and  assures 
less  non  -  productive 
time  due  to  depend¬ 
ability  for  constant 
operation  and  to  ease 
of  cleaning. 


Indiana  Juice  Extractors  are  un¬ 
equalled  in  volume  of  product¬ 
ion,  quality  of  product  and  low 
cost  of  product.  These  mac¬ 
hines  have  demonstrated 
wherever  used  that  they  make 
“Finer  Juice  at  half  the  Cost.” 


Advise  Us  Concerning  Your  Requirements  Now.  Ask  for  Complete  Catalog  of  Langsenkamp  Canning  Equipment. 

F.  H.  LANGSENKAMP  COMPANY,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 


Field  Hamper 
20  quarts 


FOUR  TYPES  FOUR  PRICES 

Tomato  Field  Baskets 

Progressive  canners  everywhere  use  f  baskets  instead  of 
old  fashion  field  crates  because  they  save  time,  labor,  space 
and  money.  Tomatoes  keep  longer  in  Baskets  because  of 
thorough  ventilation.  We  are  the  largest  manufacturers 
in  the  U.  S. 

Write  us  for  prices 

PLANTERS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Inc. 

PORTSMOUTH,  VIRGINIA 


For  economical,  hish  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING 
and  BOXING  MACHINES  are  without  equal.  Their  initial 
low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make 
them  the  most  profitable  machines  of  this  type  ever  built. 
KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout, 
with  working  parts  that  are  strong,  simple  and  accurate. 


The  Kyler  LABELER  and  BOXER 


Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md.,  u.  s.  a. 


Domestic  Diatribators — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet, 
Illinois;  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin,  Wisconsin;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash.;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland, 
California.  Canadian  Distributor — The  Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A., 
Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers  for  Continental  Europe. 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Conners'  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Conners. 

You  need  this  kind  of  information.  Contribute  your  share  and  keep  this 
column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite  your  com¬ 
munications. 

BEANS 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  April  4,  1936 — Green  and  Wax: 
Crop  now  out  of  ground  with  good  stand.  Acreage 
same  as  last  year.  Expect  to  start  packing  June  1st. 

LUCEDALE,  MISS.,  May  5,  1936 — Green:  Relatively 
small  acreage ;  yield  indications  fair.  Will  begin  pack¬ 
ing  soon. 

BROCTON,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1936 — Reduced  acreage. 
Three  weeks  late. 

EDINGBURG,  TEX.,  May  4,  1936 — Green  Cut:  Very 
small  acreage.  Less  than  50  per  cent  of  last  year’s 
planting.  Yield  about  same. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  May  4,  1936 — Green:  Acreage  about 
same  as  last  year.  No  planting  as  yet. 

CORN 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  May  3,  1936 — Will  start  planting 
this  week. 

VINTON,  IOWA,  May  5,  1936 — First  date  for  planting 
sweet  corn  here  is  usually  May  10th.  Planting  will 
begin  this  year  on  that  date,  although  the  average 
planting  date  will  probably  figure  out  a  week  later 
than  normal,  as  weather  until  this  week  has  been  un¬ 
duly  cold.  This  company  will  practically  plant  the 
same  acreage  in  Sweet  Corn  as  1935,  but  increasing 
the  acreage  in  yellow  variety  and  decreasing  both 
narrow  grain  and  Country  Gentleman.  Also  doubling 
our  capacity  for  packing  Fancy  Whole  Kernel  Corn. 
Survey  of  all  Iowa  canners  shows  the  planned  acreage 
for  1936  in  corn  11  per  cent  less  than  1935.  1936  acre¬ 
age  is  34  per  cent  yellow,  compared  with  only  14  per 
cent  yellow  in  1935.  Tendency  to  get  away  from  pack¬ 
ing  standard  white  Evergreen,  due  of  course,  to  sad 
experience  in  marketing  last  year’s  pack. 

BRUNSWICK,  ME.,  May  4,  1936 — Expect  acreage  to  be 
same  as  last  year. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  May  4, 1936 — Crop  conditions 
normal.  Acreage  will  average  15  per  cent  less  than 
1935. 

GREENCASTLE,  PA.,  May  2,  1936 — Contracting  very 
slow.  None  planted;  usually  have  quite  a  bit  planted 
by  this  time. 

OKRA 

LUCEDALE,  MISS.,  May  5,  1936 — Pack  slightly  above 
last  year,  which  was  small. 

PEAS 

MILFORD,  DEL.,  May  2,  1936 — Very  late  and  will  need 
rain  regularly  from  now  on  or  crop  will  be  short. 
Ground  very  dry  at  present.  Should  be  in  blossom  in 
ten  days  to  two  weeks. 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  May  3,  1936 — Acreage  all  seeded 
and  up.  Looks  good. 

VINTON,  IOWA,  May  5, 1936 — Now  planting  800  acres, 
compared  with  900  acres  in  1935.  First  planting  of 
Alaskas  April  10th,  one  week  later  than  normal.  Will 
finish  planting  of  Perfection  Sweets  May  8th  or  9th. 


Early  plants  have  not  made  the  usual  advance,  due  to 
usually  cold  weather.  Have  plenty  of  moisture  and 
warm  weather  just  beginning.  Crops  should  promise 
a  normal  yield.  Apt  to  be  some  bunching  of  maturities 
at  canning  season.  With  normal  weather  for  the  next 
six  weeks,  canning  season  will  be  from  one  to  two 
weeks  later  than  normal. 

BRUNSWICK,  ME.,  May  4,  1936  —  Started  planting 
about  as  usual. 

SNOW  HILL,  MD.,  May  2, 1936 — Good  germination  but 
about  one-half  acreage  late  compared  to  last  year.  Ex¬ 
pect  trouble  from  heat  the  last  of  May.  Yield  will  not 
be  over  60  per  cent  of  last  year. 

LUCEDALE,  MISS.,  May  5,  1936  —  Summer  pack 
promises  to  be  about  average. 

RED  LODGE,  MONT.,  May  4,  1936  —  Just  starting  to 
plant.  So  far  conditions  do  not  look  very  good. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  May  4, 1936 — Crop  conditions 
normal.  Acreage  will  average  15  per  cent  less  than 
1935. 

SWEDESBORO,  N.  J.,  May  2,  1936 — Crop  conditions  are 
favorable.  Planting  is  being  made  according  to  sched¬ 
ule.  Weather  conditions  have  been  quite  favorable  and 
from  general  appearances  acreage  this  year  will  be 
equal  to,  if  not  exceed,  1935. 

BROCTON,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1936 — Acreage  less.  No  seed 
in  ground  as  yet;  so  far  three  weeks  late. 

GREENCASTLE,  PA.,  May  2,  1936 — Very  late  in  plant¬ 
ing.  Some  fields  just  coming  through  ground;  other 
fields  not  sprouted.  Need  rain. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  May  4,  1936 — Acreage  slightly  less 
than  last  year.  Most  of  acreage  planted  and  up ;  stand 
fairly  good.  Crop  about  normal  at  this  stage,  but 
needing  rain. 

SPINACH 

BLYTHEVILLE,  ARK.,  April  4,  1936 — Normal  in  this 
section ;  expect  60,000  cases.  Now  packing  and  quality 
is  fine.  Reports  reached  us  today  that  pack  in  the 
Ozarks  is  over  and  it  is  very  short  on  account  of  dry 
weather. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  May  4, 1936 — Crop  conditions 
normal.  Average  acreage;  15  per  cent  less  than  1935. 

TOMATOES 

MORRISTOWN,  IND.,  May  3, 1936 — Acreage  short  up  to 
date  due  to  crop  failure  last  year  which  is  making  it 
difficult  to  get  growers  to  put  out  tomatoes  again. 

UNDERWOOD,  IND.,  May  4,  1936 — Crop  will  go  out 
about  ten  days  to  two  weeks  late.  Our  acreage  is  about 
20  per  cent  greater  than  last  year,  although  some  can¬ 
ners  in  this  section  will  not  operate  at  all. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  May  4, 1936 — Crop  conditions 
normal.  Average  acreage;  15  per  cent  less  than  1935. 

BROCTON,  N.  Y.,  May  4,  1936— Reduced  acreage.  Too 
early  for  planting.  Should  this  present  rainy  and  cold 
weather  continue,  there  will  be  no  pack  at  all,  giving 
us  a  chance  to  sell  the  1935  pack. 

EDINBURG,  TEX.,  May  4,  1936 — In  fine  condition. 
Acreage  about  50  per  cent  over  last  season ;  yield  about 
same. 

OGDEN,  UTAH,  May  4,  1936— Acreage  slightly  under 
last  year.  Just  starting  to  set  plants  in  field.  Condi¬ 
tion  favorable. 
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PRODUCTION  STUDIES 

Applied  Wisdom  and  Experience  From  the  Industry’s 
Leading  Authorities 

INDEX  OF  APPEARANCE 


In  Issue  of: 

FEBRUARY  17 — “Studies  on  Maturity  and  Canning  Quality  of 
Green  Peas”  by  C.  A.  Greenleaf,  Research  Lab¬ 
oratory,  N.  C.  A. 

FEBRUARY  24 — “Hybrid  Sweet  Corn”  by  Glen  Smith,  U.  S.  D.  A. 
and  Purdue  Experiment  Station. 

MARCH  2 — ^“Tomato  Varieties  and  Fertilizers”  by  C.  B. 

Sayre,  New  York  State  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 

MARCH  9 — “Experiments  with  Derris  as  a  Control  for  the 

Pea  Aphid”  by  J.  E.  Dudley  and  Associates. 

MARCH  16 — “Cherry  Leaf  Spot  Control”  by  G.  W.  Keitt,  Col¬ 

lege  of  Agp:iculture,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  23 — ^“Disease-Free  and  Disease-Resistant  Beans”  by 

J.  C.  Walker,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

MARCH  30 — “Cost  Accounting”  by  Carlos  Campbell,  Director 

Division  of  Statistics,  N.  C.  A. 

APRIL  6 — ^“Improvement  in  Picking  Methods”  (Tomatoes) 

by  George  Roush,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

APRIL  13 — ^“Progress  in  Cherry  Juice  Experiments”  by 

W.  McK.  Martin,  Research  Department,  Ameri¬ 
can  Can  Company. 

APRIL  20 — “Competition  Between  Truck  Crop  Beans  and 

Canned  Beans”  by  F.  W.  Geise,  Research  Depart¬ 
ment,  American  Can  Company, 

APRIL  27 — “Relative  Merits  of  Different  Methods  of  Pro¬ 

ducing  a  Vacuum  in  Canned  Meats”  by  L.  G. 
Weiner,  Research  Laboratory,  American  Can 
Company. 

MAY  4 — “A  New  Blanching  Procedure”  (Peas)  by  E.  F. 

Kohman,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

MAY  11 — “Enamel-lined  Cans  for  Use  in  Canning  Meats” 

by  G.  V.  Hallman,  Research  Department,  Conti- 
tinental  Can  Company. 

MAY  18 — “Grading  of  Cabbage”  (Kraut)  by  M.  W.  Baker, 

Associate  Marketing  Specialist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics. 

MAY  25 — “Color  of  Canned  Beets”  by  B.  W.  Blair,  Research 

Department,  American  Can  Company. 

JUNE  1 — ^“Sorting  and  Trimming”  (Tomatoes)  by  Wm.  H. 

Harrison,  Research  Department,  Continental  Can 
Company. 

JUNE  8 — “Bacterial  Control  in  Tomato  Juice  Canning”  by 

E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  15 — ^“Control  of  Spoilage  in  the  Canning  of  Pumpkin 

and  Squash”  by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Labora¬ 
tory,  N.  C.  A. 

JUNE  22 — ^“Cost  Accounting  for  the  Kraut  Industry”  by 

George  V.  Rountree. 

JUNE  29 — “Meat  Studies  at  National  Canners  Laboratories” 

by  E.  J.  Cameron,  Research  Laboratory,  N.  C.  A. 


CORN  MACHINERY 


SILKER 


SILKER 

The  only  Corn  Silkcr  in  which  the 
wires  are  automatically  cleaned 
with  water  sprays.  Each  wire  is 
thoroushly  cleaned  before  using 
again.  Self-cleaning,  sanitary, 
large  capacity. 


WASHER 

Heavy  wire  rod  reel  with  heavy  water 
sprays,  giving  corn  a  gentle  "rubbing" 
action  removes  silks,  black,  etc.  Large 
capacity. 


BATCH  MIXER 


ELEVATORS 

For  Elevating  cut  corn.  Large  buckets 
riveted  to  pintle  chain  pick  up  corn  at 
bottom  and  discharge  at  top.  Built  any 
height. 


SHAKER 


WASHER 


BATCH  MIXER 
The  only  batch  Mixer  that 
mixes  with  oscillating  motion 
paddles,  keeping  contents 
constantly  stirred,  giving 
thorough  mix. 


ELEVATOR 


SHAKER 

Shakes  whole  cases  of  corn 
any  size  cans. 


ALSO: 

TRIMMING  BELTS  HUSKERS 

SORTING  BELTS  CUHERS 

WORM  CONVEYORS  BRINE  TANKS 

COOK  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.  BERLIN,  WIS. 

pERlIKrmPMAM 

DcANNINgW  MACHINERY 

Jt  Single  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant 
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AN  ADVERTISING  PLAN 

By  “BETTER  PROFITS” 


IN  a  recent  column  we  promised  to  lay  out  an  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  When  considering  the  one  we 
want  to  adopt  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  effects 
of  advertising  are  cumulative.  This  is  true  of  any  and 
all  types.  The  advertising  campaign  flashing  before 
the  listeners  or  readers,  and  designed  to  sweep  them 
off  their  feet  will  never  pay  out  in  comparison  to  the 
less  astounding  one  consistently  followed  over  a  longer 
period.  While  nothing  can  be  more  true  than  the  state¬ 
ment,  “Nothing  is  as  old  as  a  day  old  newspaper,” 
newspaper  advertising  has  a  distinct  place  in  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  any  canner  seeking  to  increase  consumer 
acceptance  and  sales  volume.  Let’s  see  what  we  can 
reasonably  work  out  for  the  canner  interested. 

In  the  first  place,  be  the  paper  large  or  small,  today 
you  can  depend  on  receiving  a  certain  amount  of  sales 
support  from  the  advertising  department  of  the  papers 
in  which  you  decide  to  place  your  schedule.  They  too 
are  willing  to  honestly  advise  you  as  to  space  to  be 
used,  division  of  space  and  length  of  time  through 
which  advertisements  will  run.  Follow  largely  the 
advice  of  the  advertising  department  functioning  for 
the  paper  which  will  carry  your  ads.  It  is  always  safe 
to  assume  your  advertising  dollars  must  be  spent  to 
the  best  advantage  and  that  they  must  be  conserved 
to  the  utmost. 

As  long  as  you  do  not  have  unlimited  funds  for  ad¬ 
vertising  at  your  disposal,  you  must  make  small  space 
do  a  selling  job.  Provided  your  product  is  fairly  well 
known  in  the  markets  where  you  will  advertise  it,  you 
need  not  insist  each  ad  carry  a  cut  of  your  principal 
label.  In  markets  where  you  are  breaking  in,  you  had 
better  sacrifice  some  opportunities  for  the  telling  of 
your  product  story  and  run  instead  cuts  showing  your 
label  in  order  that  housewives  may  become  accustomed 
to  its  appearance.  In  each  case,  confine  your  adver¬ 
tisements  to  single  columns,  have  them  arranged  on  a 
schedule  showing  different  ads  for  eight  to  ten  times, 
then  you  may  repeat  if  you  think  advisable.  Have  all 
these  single  column  ads  laid  out  in  reverse  plate  in 
order  they  may  draw  attention  when  published  in  com¬ 
petition  with  large  space  run  by  retail  food  establish¬ 
ments,  department  stores  and  so  on.  If  your  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  newspapers  contemplates  schedules 
in  country  weeklies,  have  ads  twice  as  large  at  least, 
as  those  you  use  in  cities.  Use  plenty  of  larger  type  in 
these  weekly  ads  as  you  must  fight  for  attention  in 
weekly  newspapers  with  that  type  of  advertisement. 
Be  your  campaign  large  or  small,  get  proofs  of  the  ads 
and  arrange  in  portfolios  for  the  use  of  your  salesmen. 

Here  we  will  make  a  point  true  in  each  case,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  advertising  medium  you  may  use,  be  it  news¬ 
paper,  radio  or  magazine,  arrange  proof  or  descriptive 
matter  covering  your  scheduled  campaign  and  supply 
your  representatives  with  this  sales  material.  No 
matter  how  small  your  advertising  campaign  may  look 


to  you,  no  matter  how  large  it  actually  is,  the  ultimate 
success  of  any  advertising  campaign  lies  in  the  degree 
of  success  with  which  you  meet  while  attempting  to 
sell  your  sales  force  on  the  worth  of  the  campaign.  Let 
them  become  wildly  enthusiastic  about  it  and  its  re¬ 
sults  will  really  amaze  you.  Allow  them  to  treat  this 
new  or  greater  advertising  activity  of  yours  in  the 
light  of  something  just  ordinary  and  your  money  spent 
on  the  campaign  will  not  have  been  as  well  spent  as 
might  have  been. 

I  can  hear  some  readers  saying,  “Well,  we’ll  read 
this  article  but  we  are  in  no  position  to  pass  on  the 
worth  of  any  ads  we  might  prepare ;  as  a  matter  of  fact 
we  can  contract  acreage,  we  can  see  that  the  seed  is 
sown  and  crops  canned  in  good  fashion,  but  we  are  not 
advertising  men.”  Of  course  you  are  not,  and  it’s  for 
this  very  reason  we  have  advertising  men  well  equipped 
to  render  you  service  formerly  available  only  to  large 
canners.  In  some  city  or  town  not  too  far  from  your 
office  there  are  advertising  agencies  ready  and  willing 
to  help  you  in  every  way  in  the  preparation  of  copy 
material  for  your  ads.  If  yours  is  a  small  plant  with 
a  small  output,  you  will  not  do  a  great  deal  of  adver¬ 
tising  ;  you  will  not  have  to  have  a  large  agency  work 
with  you.  Some  individual  or  smaller  agency  will  give 
you  the  help  you  require.  Do  not  worry  about  being 
swept  off  your  feet  by  an  advertising  man.  In  order 
to  avoid  this,  you  need  remember  only  that  yours  is 
the  money  with  which  advertising  bills  will  be  paid, 
and  that  you  must  make  your  advertising  appropria¬ 
tion  last  as  long  as  possible  and  still  make  the  spending 
of  it  effectual  in  building  sales  and  consumer  good  will. 

Above  all  else,  when  you  have  decided  on  what  you 
can  spend  this  first  year  for  advertising,  determine 
also  you  will  run  the  campaign  not  for  a  few  times,  “in 
order  to  see  how  it  works,”  but  instead  that  you  will 
do  a  certain  minimum  amount  of  advertising  according 
to  the  type  you  decide  on  and  that  you  will  spread  this 
advertising  effort  over  a  period  of  three  years.  You 
need  have  only  one  proviso  in  the  agreement  with  your¬ 
self  and  distributors  and  that  can  well  be  that  if  the 
results  obtained  the  first  season  during  which  you 
advertise  will  warrant  your  doing  so,  you  will  during 
the  second  year  step  up  your  advertising  schedule. 
Adhere  to  this  determination  no  matter  what  happens. 
In  fact  I’ll  tell  you  what  is  very  apt  to  occur.  The 
first  year  during  which  you  advertise  may  be  cursed 
with  a  late  growing  season,  your  deliveries  may  be 
slow  and  uncertain.  As  soon  as  sales  slack  off,  spring 
your  advertising  portfolio,  re-assure  your  dealers  in 
regard  to  the  continuance  of  your  advertising  support, 
re-double  your  sales  effort  and  overcome  the  adverse 
conditions  against  which  you  are  fighting.  Plan  your 
advertising  schedule,  no  matter  what  it  may  be,  for 
presentation  to  the  entire  dealership  of  the  market  in 
which  you  wish  to  work.  Tell  them  without  any  pos- 
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sibility  of  mistake  that  your  advertising  plans  are  not 
for  this  year  or  next  alone,  but  instead  are  to  be  used 
heartily  and  consecutively  year  after  year  for  a  period 
of  three  years  at  least.  That  is,  if  you  are  content  to 
advertise  at  all  and  we  are  assuming  that  is  your 
intention. 

Having  determined  to  advertise  over  a  three-year 
period,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  note  favorable  reaction 
to  your  plans.  Do  not  become  upset  if  your  sales  do 
not  at  first  start  mounting  rapidly  upward.  Advertis¬ 
ing  effort  of  any  intelligent  sort  is  a  mighty  force  but 
slow  to  exert  its  full  power.  Do  not  attempt  to  cover 
too  large  a  territory  with  your  advertising  and  above 
all  else,  expend  your  effort  and  your  money  near  your 
office  where  you  can  personally  watch  the  progress 
made  and  at  a  minimum  of  expense  and  effort.  When 
suggesting  this  I  am  assuming  you  will  decide  on  a 
newspaper  campaign. 

Canners  in  the  past  have  passed  up  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  almost  all  together  in  favor  of  small  space  in 
national  magazines,  and  have  watched  sales  mount  in 
ever  increasing  volume  to  a  point  where  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  support  in  their  opinion  was  well 
justified.  Such  a  course  is  a  safe  one,  too,  to  follow 
if  you  are  well  advised  again  by  a  competent  adver¬ 
tising  agency  anxious  to  build  a  substantial  business 
for  you,  instead  of  getting  all  they  can  in  commissions 
and  then  seeking  other  accounts  in  the  canning  field. 
Be  careful  here  when  considering  advertising  in  maga¬ 
zines  having  a  national  circulation  that  you  are  not 
swept  into  something  before  your  distribution  will  war¬ 
rant.  Avoid  too,  the  pitfall  so  often  encountered  in 
national  magazine  advertising,  that  of  attempting  a 
major  advertising  effort,  such  as  a  coupon  campaign 
in  color  pages,  before  you  are  certain  your  product  and 
distribution  will  support  such  a  campaign. 

Better  consider  first  endorsement  of  your  product 
by  the  household  department  of  the  magazine  and  the 
using  of  single  column  space  in  black  until  you  can 
know  for  certain  your  distribution,  product  and  bank¬ 
roll  are  ready  for  big-time  expenditures.  Do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  about  taking  on  national  magazine  advertising 
because  of  waste  circulation  in  some  far  off  states  if 
you  have  a  good  sales  coverage  among  centers  of  popu¬ 
lation.  The  western  states  look  large  on  the  map  for 
instance  but  if  you  had  a  large  part  of  the  business  on 
your  line  in  several  you  would  not  have  any  more  than 
you  probably  already  enjoy  from  a  few  distributors  in 
the  larger  cities  nearer  your  plant. 

If  you  consider  seriously  doing  advertising  in  na¬ 
tional  magazines  you  can  pretty  well  depend  on  the 
judgment  of  direct  representatives  of  those  magazines. 
Put  your  problem  squarely  up  to  them,  tell  them  what 
you  are  thinking  of  doing,  show  them  what  you  have 
and  if  in  their  opinion  you  may  succeed  in  your  en¬ 
deavors,  they  will  accept  your  schedule,  otherwise  they 
will  turn  it  down. 

While  considering  this  problem  of  increased  adver¬ 
tising  expenditures  if  you  feel  we  can  help  you  with 
personal  advice,  write  us.  No  obligation,  of  course. 
This  is  your  department,  use  it! 


MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  Single  or  Double. 

MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Elither  Single  or  Double  Cut 

MORRAL  COMBINATION 
CORN  CUTTER 
(or  Whole  Crain  or  Cream  Style  Corn 

MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


CANNER’S  PUBLIC  ENEMY 

CONSUMER  COMPLAINTS 

or 

PRODUCTS  PUBLIC  LIABILITY 


For  Information 

F.  A.  Palmer  Insurance 

Greenslade  Building 

Bellevue,  Ohio 


MODERN 

GAMSE 


GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  ED. 


HEPman  EamsE ,  Presi-. 
4>I9-^2I  E. Lombard  St. 
BALTIMOREaMD. 

Phones — Plaza  fS^S-fS^G 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

By  “OBSERVER” 


SCORES  MANUFACTURERS 

HE  battle  lines  in  the  current  industry  controversy 
surrounding  pending  fair  trade  practice  legislation 
were  sharply  defined  in  Cincinnati  this  week  when 
J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  United  States  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  strongly  assailed  National- 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  and  Associ¬ 
ated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America  for  their 
opposition  to  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill. 

Favorable  action  by  this  session  of  Congress  on  these 
bills,  McLaurin  declared,  will  assure  a  steady  recovery 
for  the  independent  food  distributors  of  America,  and 
will  outlaw  the  abuses  which  have  handicapped  their 
competition  with  the  corporate  chains  in  recent  years. 

Commending  the  action  of  trade  groups  which  have 
supported  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill,  Mr.  McLaurin 
said:  “Now  what  of  the  opposition?  Of  course,  rose 
up  the  chain  stores  to  oppose  and  condemn  this  meas¬ 
ure.  They  descended  upon  Washington,  with  their 
highly  paid  representatives  and  lobbyists.  They  filled 
the  pages  of  the  House  hearings  with  their  arguments, 
citations,  and  statistics.  Nothing  else  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Why  should  they  not  rush  to  defeat  a  measure 
that  would  remove  from  them  their  multi-million  subsi¬ 
dies  and  that  would  interrupt  their  ride  to  wealth  and 
power  on  the  concessions  which  their  mass  buying 
power  forces  from  manufacturers?  That  the  great 
food  chain  corporations  should  oppose  this  legislation 
that  would  deprive  them  of  these  gratuities  and  subsi¬ 
dies  at  the  hands  of  manufacturers  upon  which  they 
chiefly  have  been  able  to  thrive  and  grow  great,  is  not 
surprising. 

ASSAILS  A.  G.  M.  A. — “Then  we  find  the  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  also  opposing  the  bill.  Not  out¬ 
right,  it  is  true,  but  in  the  false  guise  of  a  friend,  offer¬ 
ing  an  amendment  to  the  unfair  quantity  discount 
clause  that  is  so  vague  as  to  be  a  nullity;  offering  an 
amendment  to  the  advertising  clause  that  would  con¬ 
tinue  unhampered  the  discriminatory  use  of  advertis¬ 
ing  allowances  and  so-called  sales  promotion  service 
payments ;  professing  to  want  the  brokerage  evil 
abolished,  willing  to  have  brokerage  payments  to  the 
buyer  outlawed,  but  unwilling  to  face  by  definite  pro¬ 
posals  the  issue  of  dummy  brokerage  set-ups,  of  broker¬ 
age  fees  paid  indirectly  to  the  buyer.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  food  manufacturers  would  hail  relief  from  the 
intolerable  burden  that  has  been  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  insatiate  and  compelling  demands  of  these  chain 
systems,  but  at  the  same  time,  with  the  big  stick  of 
compulsion  held  over  them,  they  fear  a  retaliation  re¬ 
sulting  from  their  support  of  this  legislation. 


“In  the  ranks  of  the  opposition,  too,  we  find  the 
National- American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  ap¬ 
proaching  the  bill  with  a  staff  held  out  in  one  hand— -a 
staff  camouflaged  as  bettermen,  but  at  the  same  time 
carrying  concealed  in  the  other  hand  a  dagger  for  a 
stab  in  the  back.  I  can  conceive  of  no  more  craven 
betrayal  of  the  independent  wholesale  grocery  members 
of  that  organization  than  is  presented  in  the  National- 
American’s  attitude  and  acts  with  respect  to  the 
Robinson-Patman  Bill,  an  attitude  which  has  from  the 
beginning  been  one  of  misrepresentation  and  hinder- 
ance  and  confusion  of  the  real  issue,  the  offering  of 
substitutes  that  would  clinch  and  legalize  the  very  dis¬ 
criminations  against  which  this  bill  is  aimed. 

“That  the  National-American  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association  should  have  opposed  this  legislation  and 
sought  by  all  sorts  of  specious  arguments  and  subter¬ 
fuges  to  confuse  this  issue  would  of  course  be  difficult 
to  understand  were  we  not  apprised  of  the  financial 
obligations  to  the  big  chains  under  which  they  find 
themselves,  together  with  the  fact  that  their  organi¬ 
zation  is  controlled  and  dominated  by  the  large  manu¬ 
facturing  wholesalers  in  such  centers  as  New  York, 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia. 

“Now  that  all  the  record  has  been  unrolled  before 
us,  none  need  be  surprised  that  success  for  the 
Robinson-Patman  Bill  must  be  achieved  against  the 
wish  and  will  of  manufacturers  who  grant  concessions, 
and  the  corporate  chains  and  their  allies  who  receive 
them.  Or  that  if  you  as  independent  merchants  are 
to  be  relieved  from  oppressive  discrimination,  you  will 
have  secured  it  over  the  mightiest  drive  of  opposition 
that  can  be  engineered  and  executed  by  the  corporate 
chains,  the  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of 
America,  and  the  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association. 

“All  of  these  instruments  of  opposition  to  this  bill 
have,  of  course,  rendered  the  work  in  which  we  have 
engaged  more  difficult  and  arduous,  but  none  the  less 
successful  as  far  as  we  have  gone. 

“Notwithstanding  all  the  powerful  opposition  could 
do  against  the  Robinson-Patman  Bill,  notwithstanding 
all  the  confusion  and  misrepresentations  it  has  aroused, 
this  measure  has  scored  victory  after  victory — first 
through  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  then  through 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and  on  last  Thursday 
it  was  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate  without 
opposing  vote — and  it  is  now  approaching  final  victory, 
for  we  are  confident  that  it  will,  within  a  very  few  days, 
be  brought  before  the  House  and  passed  by  that  body 
also.” 
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This  Year  Use — 

CERTIFIED  TOMATO  PLANTS 

Grown  from  the  Distinguished 

STOKES  MASTER  MARGLOBE 


Many  oF  the  high  yieldins  acreages  oF  the  past 
season  were  the  product  oF  these  plants.  They 
carry  an  authentic  record  For  heavy  yields  oF 
high  quality  Fruit.  Without  this  combination 
you  had  better  not  grow  tomatoes.  These  are 
not  times  to  risk  poor  crops  by  the  use  oF  plants 
oF  doubtFul  origin.  These  plants  cost  no  more 
than  ordinary  strains.  We  shall  be  glad  to  help 
you  locate  them  among  the  Georgia  growers. 
On  account  oF  prevailing  conditions  we  advise 
early  reservations. 

FRANCIS  C.  STOKES  &  CO.,  INC. 

Tomato  Seed  Breedera  and  Growera 


itown,  New  Jersey 


CONSIDER  YOUR 
FIRE  INSURANCE 

When  Planning 
ALTERATIONS 
ADDITIONS  AND 
STRUCTURAL  CHANGES 

Let  US  advise  you,  without  charge,  how 
such  changes  can  be  made  without  un¬ 
necessary  increase  in  your  fire  insurance 
costs. 

CANKERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 
WARNER  INTER- INSURANCE  BUREAU 

LANSING  B.  WARNER,  Incorporated 

540  N.  MICHIGAN  AVE.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


You  WouldnH  Put  a 
Ford  Part  in  a 
Rolls  Royce! 

The  same  thing  applies  to  your 
graders.  We  design  and  build  our 
machines  better  and  suggest  that  you 
get  genuine  repair  parts  for  them. 

Use  Sindair-Scott  parts  for  Sinclair- 
Scott  Company's  graders. 

THE  SINCLAIR-SCOTT  CO. 

The  Original  Grader  House 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 


Pi  EDMONT  LABELCOM  PANY 

I  N  COR  PQ)  RATED 

DESIGNERS  '  '  LITHOGRAPHERS 


BEDFORD 


VIRGINIA 
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CANNERS  CROP  PROBLEMS 

Before  Maryland  Canning  Crops  Conference 

College  Park,  Maryland,  February  25-26,  1936 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

USE  OF  SOIL  TESTS  IN  DETERMINING 
FERTILIZER  NEEDS 

R.  P.  Thomas,  University  of  Maryland 

Soils  result  from  the  balance  between  the  destructive  and 
constructive  weathering  of  rocks,  rock  materials  and  plant  resi¬ 
dues.  In  nature,  the  constructive  forces  tend  to  dominate  and 
a  fertile  virgin  soil  is  produced.  When  soils  are  brought  under 
cultivation  by  man  the  destructive  forces  generally  become  the 
most  important  and  soils  become  less  and  less  productive.  This 
decrease  in  productivity  is  a  result  of  loss  of  organic  matter, 
bases  (lime  materials)  and  fertilizer  constituents.  When  the 
loss  has  become  great  enough  to  be  reflected  in  poor  crop  yields 
the  soil  is  said  to  be  in  need  of  either  fertilizer,  lime,  organic 
matter  or  maybe  all  of  these  materials.  In  order  to  detect  the 
need  of  these  substances  various  tests  have  been  used.  At  first 
these  were  largely  for  lime,  then  followed  by  phosphorus  and 
potassium.  As  these  tests  were  not  wholly  satisfactory  in  many 
cases,  they  have  been  enlarged  upon  until  now  soils  are  tested 
for  their  lime  requirement,  pH  value,  organic  material  and  the 
following  soluble  constituents:  calcium,  magnesium,  aluminum, 
iron,  nitrate  nitrogen,  ammonia  nitrogen,  phosphorus,  potassium, 
manganese,  chlorides,  sulfates  and  carbonates. 

Many  of  these  tests  serve  as  a  check  upon  one  another  and 
tend  to  eliminate  the  error  of  individual  tests.  The  need  of 
lime  is  determined  by  considering  the  results  from  each  of  the 
following  tests,  pH  value,  soluble  calcium,  magnesium,  alumi¬ 
num,  iron  and  organic  matter  and  carbonates.  In  estimating 
the  need  for  phosphorus  fertilization  the  results  of  phosphorus 
tests,  calcium,  magnesium  and  organic  matter  are  considered. 
The  potassium  results,  soluble  calcium  and  magnesium  and 
organic  matter  are  all  evaluated  in  determining  the  potash 
needs.  The  nitrogen  need  is  determined  by  considering  the 
nitrate  and  ammonium  nitrogen  tests,  reaction,  and  organic  mat¬ 
ter.  In  addition  to  the  results  of  tests  for  evaluating  the  lime 
and  fertilizer  needs  the  following  factors  are  also  equally  as 
important;  the  origin  of  the  soil,  the  texture,  the  management, 
the  previous  treatment,  the  crop  response  of  the  previous  crop, 
and  the  particular  crop  to  be  grown.  The  response  which  the 
particular  soil  in  question  makes  to  fertilizers  and  the  reaction 
which  would  normally  take  place  between  the  soil  and  applied 
fertilizer  also  has  to  be  considered.  Although  the  demand  for 
soil  testing  has  been  increasing  rapidly  its  use  by  canners  has 
been  more  or  less  limited.  Up  to  the  present  the  greatest 
demand  for  soil  testing  has  been  for  general  farm  crops  and  a 
few  special  crops  like  tobacco  and  nursery  crops. 

When  the  soil  samples  are  sent  in  by  either  the  owner  or 
tenant  and  the  number  is  not  too  large,  no  charge  is  made  for 
these  tests.  When  the  number  of  samples  is  quite  large  and 
they  have  been  sent  in  by  a  cooperative  or  commercial  com¬ 
pany,  a  charge  of  twenty-five  cents  per  sample  is  made.  This 
charge  covers  only  the  cost  of  labor  and  chemicals  for  making 
the  tests.  In  addition  to  the  results  of  the  tests,  general  recom¬ 
mendations  for  lime  and  fertilizer  are  made  when  enough  infor¬ 
mation  accompanies  the  soil  sample  for  such  a  recommendation. 
Oftentimes  our  recommendations  can  be  of  little  specific  value 
because  very  little  information  is  sent  in  along  with  the  sam¬ 
ple.  It  is  just  as  essential  to  have  all  the  information  known 
about  the  soil  in  the  way  of  cropping  and  fertilizer  treatment 
as  to  have  a  sample  of  the  soil. 

A  sample  should  be  a  good  representative  of  the  area  from 
which  it  was  taken.  This  probably  can  be  best  obtained  by 
taking  a  bucket  and  small  trowel  and  taking  several  trowelfuls 
over  the  entire  area.  The  contents  of  the  bucket  are  thoroughly 


mixed  and  from  one-half  to  one  pint  of  the  composite  sent  in. 

If  there  is  much  of  any  variation  in  the  soil  such  as  topography, 
texture,  elevation,  plant  growth,  etc.,  a  separate  sample  repre¬ 
senting  each  area  should  be  secured.  Place  the  sample  in  a 
container  which  will  not  absorb  moisture  from  the  soil  and  fall 
apart  in  the  mail.  Also,  the  container  should  not  have  con¬ 
tained  any  fertilizer  or  lime  materials  previously.  The  samples 
should  be  carefully  labelled  as  to  the  area  sampled  and  the 
address  of  the  sender. 

The  soil  should  be  dry  enough  for  good  working  conditions 
before  the  sample  is  taken.  If  the  soil  is  too  wet,  our  results 
often  are  abnormal  and  our  subsequent  recommendations  may 
be  incon-ect  for  this  reason. 

TRIAL  GROUND  TESTS  OF  CANNERS’  SEEDS 

H.  A.  Hunter,  University  of  Maryland 

Some  years  back  it  was  generally  conceded  that  Maryland, 
and  perhaps  most  of  the  Tri-State  area,  was  the  dumping  ground 
for  inferior  seed  stocks.  This  was  certainly  true  in  the  case  of 
peas,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  with  some  of  the  other  crops.  In 
recent  years  the  seedsmen  have  made  gfreat  strides  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  their  many  lines  of  canners’  seeds  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  is  not  as  serious  as  in  previous  years.  However,  there  is 
still  room  for  improvement  in  most  of  the  crops  and  there  is 
still  some  variation  in  quality  of  the  stocks  offered  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  seedsmen. 

As  a  means  of  comparing  the  quality  of  pea  seed  received  by 
the  Maryland  canners,  trial  ground  tests  have  been  conducted 
at  College  Park  or  Ridgely  for  four  years.  The  canners  were 
asked  to  send  in  small  samples  of  each  of  their  lots  of  seed. 
These  were  planted  in  comparative  row  tests  and  labelled  with 
the  seedsmen’s  names  and  lot  numbers  and  numbers  which  indi¬ 
cated  the  canners  from  whom  the  samples  were  secured.  De¬ 
tailed  records  were  taken  only  on  those  plots  which  showed  up 
badly.  At  the  proper  stage,  canners  and  seedsmen  were  invited 
to  observe  the  plantings,  and  his  own  particular  lots  were 
pointed  out  to  each  canner. 

These  trials  will  be  conducted  again  this  year  with  peas,  and 
it  is  planned,  also,  to  make  the  same  type  of  plantings  with 
sweet  corn.  About  a  pint  of  pea  seed  will  be  necessary  for  each 
lot,  and  half  or  a  third  of  this  amount  of  com  seed  will  be 
sufficient. 

Such  plantings  show  the  relative  quality  of  the  seed  sent 
into  the  State  by  the  several  companies,  and  it  is  believed  that 
they  can  be  of  considerable  value  to  Maryland  canners.  Each 
canner  is  urged  to  send  in  his  samples,  indicating  the  variety, 
seedsman,  and  the  lot  number  of  the  sample. 

OTTO  HORIX  DIES 

TTO  HORIX,  63,  President  of  the  Horix  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  automatic  filling  machines,  died 
Thursday,  April  30,  after  a  brief  illness. 

Mr.  Horix  was  born  in  Akron,  Ohio,  and  was  General 
Sales  Manager  for  the  Bishop  &  Babcock  Company  in 
Cleveland  before  he  came  to  Pittsburgh  in  1917  as 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  McKenna  Brass 
&  Manufacturing  Company.  In  1927  he  formed  his 
own  company. 

^  jt 

CONVENTION  DATES 

JUNE  4-5, 1936 — Michigan  Canners,  Park  Place  Hotel, 
Traverse  City,  Mich. 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganne^  G'oo^s  an^  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 


Our 


NEW  IMPROVED  BASKET 


will  last  a  season  or  more  longer 

At  No  Extra  Cost 


Wriit  for  Samples  and  ‘Prices 


RIVERSIDE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

MURFREESBORO,  NORTH  CAROLINA 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Com, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  \).  S.  A. 
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SCOTT  Improved 
VINERS  and 

Scott  Improved  Viners  are  built  to  vine  1936 
Quality  of  Green  Peas  and  Lima  Beans.  Timken 
Bearing  equipped  for  smooth,  low  power  operation. 
Speed  of  outer  and  beater  cylinders  and  pitch  of 
beaters  adjusted  for  clean  vining  and  minimum 
injury  to  even  the  smallest  peas.  Get  Scott 
Improved  Green  Pea  Viners  for  years  of  satis¬ 
factory  service. 

Scott  “white  style”  Viner  Feeder.  The  origin¬ 
al  steel  bottomed  Feeders.  Light,  easy  running 
and  durable.  They  improve  the  operation  of 
any  viner. 


FEEDERS 


SCOTT  IMPROVED  GREEN  PEA  VINER 


No  change  in  principle  in  over  35  years  —  the  impact 
principle  —  the  only  known  method  of  threshing 
green  peas  in  the  vine  BUT  IMPROVED  and  RE- 
ITNED 


Manufactured  by 

THE  SCOTT  VINER  COMPANY 

540  W.  Poplar  Ave.  COLUMBUS,  OHIO 


The  Burt  Labeling  Machine 

ought  to  be 
in  your 


Tightly  applied  labels  with  neatly  matched  laps,  turned  out  with  surprising  speed  is  the  experience 
of  BURT  USERS.  1936  refinements  increase  the  Burt  Labeler’s  efficiency  to  such  an  extent  that 
you  will  find  it  indispensable.  Adjustable  from  8  or.,  to  No.  2  Tails. 

Details  for  the  asking. 

BURT  MACHINE  COMPANY 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 

WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Weather  Prophets  Think  ’36  May  Be  Like  ’34 — ^Tell  Us  About 
Your  Crops  or  Preparations  for  Them — ^An  Analysis  of  the 
Recent  Quarterly  Stock  Survey. 

WEATHER — A  weather  report  from  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  just  at  hand,  seems  to  indicate,  or  hint, 
that  1936  may  duplicate  the  drought  of  1934. 
Read  what  it  says : 

Although  rainfall  has  been  less  than  one-half  normal — 
even  less  than  one-fourth  in  some  places — in  part  of  the 
Southwest,  it  does  not  follow  that  1936  will  have  a  drought 
as  severe  and  as  extensive  as  that  of  1934,  according  to 
the  Weather  Bureau.  Despite  similarity  between  the  May 
1,  1936,  precipitation  map  and  that  of  May  1,  1934,  weather 
later  this  year  may  change  the  pattern  entirely. 

At  the  beginning  of  May,  1934,  the  dry  area  centered  in 
the  northern  Great  Plains,  where  a  small  section  in  the 
Dakotas  received  less  than  30  per  cent  of  normal  precipita¬ 
tion  in  the  first  four  months  of  that  year  and  where  a 
large  area  received  less  than  50  per  cent  of  normal.  On 
May  1  this  year  the  center  of  the  dry  area  was  in  the 
Southern  Plains  (central  Oklahoma  and  northern  Texas). 
The  moisture  deficiency  for  the  first  four  months  of  1936 
was  somewhat  greater  than  it  was  farther  to  the  north  in 
1934.  Locally  it  ran  as  low  as  15  per  cent  of  normal,  and 
it  was  less  than  half  normal  in  a  much  larger  area. 

May,  1934,  was  unprecedentedly  hot  and  dry  over  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States  from  the  Rockies  to  the 
Appalachians,  with  rainfall  only  about  one-fourth  normal — 
less  in  some  places.  The  drought,  off  to  a  good  start  by 
that  time,  spread  rapidly  southward  and  eastward  to  in¬ 
clude  most  of  the  area  in  need  of  rain  today.  The  1934 
drought  did  not  break  until  September. 

Weathermen  have  no  way  of  knowing  now  whether  May 
and  June — usually  months  of  most  abundant  rainfall  in  the 
Great  Plains — ^will  supplement  the  helpful  showers  of  late 
April  and  early  May  with  enough  moisture  to  prevent  a 
serious  drought  this  year.  A  great  deal  of  follow-up  rain 
is  needed  for  permanent  relief  of  the  present  precarious 
soil-moisture  situation  in  a  large  southwestern  area  of 
several  States. 

An  accompanying  report  says  that  the  severe  winter 
cut  down  some  of  the  pests,  the  Japanese  beetle,  for 
instance,  and  chinch  bugs  in  the  central  west,  but  not 
enough  to  say  they  are  out  of  the  picture ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  wireworms,  apple  aphids,  the  codling 
moths,  tent  caterpillars,  etc.,  are  as  much  on  the  job 
as  ever,  and  the  Seventeen-year  locusts  are  being 
plowed  up  with  every  furrow.  This  last  pest  may 
prove  a  serious  factor.  All  of  which  the  seller  of 
futures  will  do  well  to  take  into  his  calculations. 

This  week  we  begin  the  Crop  Reports.  In  these  you 
have  real,  definite  dependable  information,  which  you 
need  in  your  business.  You  have  all  co-operated 
splendidly  in  these  reports  in  past  years,  and  we  urge 
you  to  do  so  again  this  year.  Glad  to  have  your  re¬ 


ports  often,  and  you  need  not  wait  until  we  ask  you. 
Tell  the  story  exactly  as  you  see  it.  Truth  is  the  one 
substantial  support  to  market  conditions ;  the  one  thing 
which  never  hurts  the  market.  This  is  an  inter-family 
exchange  of  information ;  make  it  on  that  basis,  and  do 
not  be  deterred  by  the  thought  that  some  buyers  may 
see  it.  They  will,  but  if  you  have  truth  solidly  on  your 
side,  it  will  serve  to  squelch  a  lot  of  lies  that  may  be 
started. 

QUARTERLY  STOCK  REPORT— The  event  of  the 
week  was  the  issuance  of  the  report  of  the  Quarterly 
Stock  Survey.  Most  of  you  have  the  figures  in  front 
of  you,  but  we  could  wish  that  every  canner  in  the 
business  would  let  seep  into  his  brain  and  consciousness 
the  fact,  the  actuality,  the  presence  of  the  tremendous 
increase  in  consumption  of  canned  foods  over  any 
previous  period  in  our  history.  If  you  can  but  “Get” 
that,  our  battle  for  better  market  prices  will  be  about 
won.  “Over  twice  as  much  peas,  corn,  and  peaches 
was  moved  out  of  canners’  hands  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1936  as  during  the  same  period  of  1935, 
and  about  one-fifth  (20  per  cent)  more  tomatoes  and 
green  and  wax  beans.  Pears  moved  in  about  the  same 
volume,”  says  this  unbiased,  disinterested  report  of 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.  And 
remember,  that  tremendous  increase  followed  an  even 
greater  increase  the  quarter  before,  that  is  to  January 
1st.  Just  one  set  of  canners,  the  bean  canners,  capital¬ 
ized  on  this  increased  demand  to  get  better  prices  on 
the  goods!  What  was  the  matter  with  the  other 
canners?  If  a  seller  can’t  move  up  his  prices  in  the 
face  of  a  heavily  increased  demand,  what  on  earth  will 
do  it  for  him?  You  owe  yourself  a  good  kicking. 
What  else  have  we  tried  to  pound  into  you  during  the 
past  three  months? 

The  report  further  shows  that  119  pea  canning 
firms — and  it  is  our  guess  that  that  is  about  all  who 
have  any  peas,  if  that  many  have  any — reported  4,126,- 
171  cases,  sold  and  unsold,  showing  sales  of  about 
3,000,000  cases  in  the  three  months,  or  1,000,000  cases 
per  month.  That  was  April  1st.  If  that  keeps  up,  and 
it  most  certainly  is  keeping  up.  May,  June  and  July 
will  see  the  end  of  that  pea  pile!  One  of  the  biggest 
pea  packs  on  record,  all  cleaned  up  and  out  of  the  way 
before  the  1936  pea  pack  comes  to  the  warehouses. 

The  report  shows  that  134  corn  canning  firms — and 
you  know  well  that  must  be  every  corn  canner  who  has 
any  surplus  whatever — had  3,499,172  cases,  showing 
sales  of  a  little  better  than  3,000,000  cases  during  the 
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three  months,  or  again  better  than  a  million  cases  per 
month.  April,  May,  June,  July  and  August  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  be  supplied  with  what  remained  April  1st. 

Of  tomatoes,  217  firms — and  we  certainly  never 
dreamed  there  were  that  many  tomato  canners  holding 
any  goods  (and  the  report  does  not  say  that  all  of  them 
have  any) — ^had  2,209,012  cases.  That  shows  the  sale 
of  only  1,896,905  cases  during  the  three  months.  This 
can  only  mean  that  other  canners  than  those  included 
in  this  report  sold  tomatoes,  and  it  must  mean,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  holdings  above  reported  must  be  ALL 
the  tomatoes  now  in  existance,  because  everybody 
knows  that  there  were  more  than  two  million  cases 
of  tomatoes  sold  during  the  three  months.  But  even 
on  this  basis,  632,302  cases  per  month,  the  five  months 
which  remained  to  be  served — April,  May,  June,  July, 
August  (and  September  should  be  added)  will  require 
3,161,510  cases,  or  952,498  cases  more  than  are  today  in 
existence.  It  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  that  September 
will  be  without  a  can  of  tomatoes. 

You  figure  this  one  out:  Stocks  in  the  hands  of  439 
representative  wholesale  distributors,  were  22  per  cent 
lower,  on  the  average,  this  April  1st  than  they  were 
April  1st,  1935,  on  the  six  products :  peas,  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  beans,  peaches  and  pears  (more  than  25  per  cent 
lower  on  the  three  vegetable  staples) ,  in  the  face  of  a 
50  per  cent  increase  in  the  demand. 

Just  a  little  co-operative  action  here  on  the  part  of 
the  canners,  setting  prices  up  a  minimum  of  10  cents 
per  dozen  all  along  the  line,  could  not  help  but  be 
effective.  Instead  look  what  is  happening  in  Cali¬ 
fornia:  in  face  of  a  shortened  pack  of  spinach,  with 
stocks  at  low  ebb,  a  drive  to  break  prices  down,  catches 
some  new  canners,  and  “the  friends  of  the  canners” 
try  to  represent  this  as  the  market,  and  to  force  this 
cut  down  the  throats  of  all  canners.  The  same  thing  is 
happening  in  asparagus.  Don’t  spend  your  time  cuss¬ 
ing  a  new,  inexperienced  canner  for  making  this  mar¬ 
ket  break.  Realize  that  from  now  on  the  canners  have 
a  real  fight  on  their  hands ;  that  they  must  fight,  and 
fight  their  own  battles;  stop  being  babies;  stop  being 
“leaners”  on  somebody  else.  If  you  expect  profits,  fight 
for  them. 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “New  York  Stater” 

Special  Correspondent  of  *‘The  Canning  Trade'* 

Business  on  the  Up-Grade — Jobbers  Plan  to  Consistently 
Under-Bid  the  Market  Meets  With  Some  Success — ^Tomatoes 
Holding  Well — Some  Corn  Canners  Cleaning  Out — Buyers 
Holding  Off  On  Future  Peas — Juices  of  All  Kinds 
Continually  Improve. 

New  York,  May  8, 1936. 

The  situation — Business  is  apparently  on  the 
up-grade  in  the  spot  canned  foods  market,  the  trade 
here  reporting  a  quickening  of  activity  all  along 
the  line  this  week.  This  development  bears  out  recent 


reports  indicating  that  distributors  were  by  no  means 
covered  on  their  requirements  for  the  balance  of  the 
season,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  continued  filling-in 
purchasing  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  The  market 
on  the  whole,  however,  is  a  little  less  firm,  with  shad¬ 
ing  on  salmon  noted  and  the  same  holding  true  of 
asparagus  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  standard  cling 
peaches.  In  connection  with  the  latter  product,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  retailers’  voluntary  groups  are 
following  the  action  of  the  corporate  chains,  and  will 
cooperate  with  California  canners  in  the  featuring  of 
cling  peaches  in  an  endeavor  to  further  cut  down  carry¬ 
over  holdings  of  this  fruit. 

THE  OUTLOOK — It  will  be  largely  a  test  of  strength 
between  canners  and  distributors  over  the  balance  of 
the  season.  Jobbers  are  consistently  underbidding  the 
market  on  many  items,  and  their  success  in  bringing 
out  some  concessions  through  this  method  gives  rise 
to  the  belief  among  many  distributors  that  recent 
strength  in  the  position  of  a  number  of  canned  foods 
items  cannot  be  maintained.  Futures  are  coming  in 
for  increasing  attention. 

TOMATOES — Consumption  of  eastern  packers  con¬ 
tinues  heavy,  with  both  the  chains  and  many  indepen¬ 
dent  retailers  pushing  standards  at  close  to  replace¬ 
ment  cost.  This  has  made  for  a  healthy  condition  in 
the  market  and  seems  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  at 
least  current  going  prices  at  southern  packing  plants 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season.  California  tomatoes 
have  been  rather  quiet  in  the  local  market,  with  coast 
advices  indicating  no  change  in  prices. 

CORN — Canners  are  showing  more  of  a  tendency  to 
clean  out  carryover  stocks  of  fancy  Golden  Bantam 
and  the  market  is  less  firm,  although  no  general  lower¬ 
ing  of  posted  prices  has  developed  as  yet.  Quotations 
on  standard  corn  remain  unchanged,  with  demand  hav¬ 
ing  slackened  off  somewhat.  The  chains  are  still  push¬ 
ing  this  item,  however,  and  replacement  buying  is 
looked  for  in  the  immediate  future. 

PEAS — Buyers  are  still  rather  backward  when  it 
comes  to  making  heavy  commitments  on  fancy  peas 
of  the  1936  pack,  and  are  awaiting  further  data  from 
canning  points  with  respect  to  the  new  pack  outlook 
before  operating  in  a  substantial  way.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  spots  hold  unchanged  all  through  the  list,  with 
hand-to-mouth  buying  on  a  moderately  active  scale 
reported. 

APRICOTS  IN  DEMAND — An  improved  demand  for 
California  apricots,  standards  as  well  as  higher  grades, 
has  been  reported  locally  during  the  week.  Coast  pack¬ 
ers  are  holding  firm  at  posted  price  levels,  and  the  trade 
appears  to  be  taking  hold  of  the  market  in  better 
volume. 

PEARS — Bartlett  pears  have  also  come  in  for  better 
buying  during  the  week,  particularly  on  Northwestern 
packs.  The  recent  softness  in  this  market  had  induced 
many  buyers  to  hold  off,  awaiting  a  definite  price  trend, 
and  inventories,  in  consequence,  have  become  consid- 
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erably  depreciated.  The  price  position  of  the  market 
has  shown  some  stiffening  during  the  past  fortnight 
and  canners  are  now  holding  at  full  list  prices  in  most 
instances. 

JUICES — Consistently  improving  demand  for  fruit 
juices  has  been  a  notable  feature  of  the  market  in 
recent  weeks,  and  canners’  holdings  are  getting  ex¬ 
tremely  low.  It  is  indicated  that  this  year’s  pack  of 
citrus  and  other  fruit  juices  will  be  expanded  consid¬ 
erably  to  take  care  of  this  growing  volume,  and  a 
number  of  new  fruit  juices,  including  apricot  juice  and 
prune  juice,  will  be  packed  in  commercial  quantities 
during  the  coming  season.  Tomato  juice  has  also 
shared  in  recent  activity,  and  shortages  of  wanted 
brands  are  reported  from  many  sections  of  the  country. 

ASPARAGUS — Distributors  who  were  disposed  to 
hold  off  making  their  asparagus  commitments  on  the 
recent  announcement  of  opening  prices  by  major  Cali¬ 
fornia  canners  have  apparently  had  their  judgment 
vindicated.  At  least  one  seller  during  the  week  was 
reported  soliciting  inquiries  from  the  New  York  trade 
on  the  basis  of  TVa  per  cent  under  1936  opening  prices. 
Buyers  are  still  holding  off,  however,  awaiting  further 
developments,  and  in  the  interim,  eastern  pack  aspara¬ 
gus  is  coming  in  for  more  attention  in  many  quarters. 

SALMON — ^With  the  new  pack  nearing,  sbme  hold¬ 
ers  of  salmon  are  showing  a  tendency  to  close  out 
carryover  stocks,  and  this  has  developed  an  easier 
undertone  to  the  market.  Fancy  Alaska  reds,  while 
nominally  posted  at  $2.35,  coast,  for  No.  1  tails,  are 
reported  available  in  a  limited  way  at  $2.25,  and  buy¬ 
ers  are  also  seeking  concessions  on  other  grades.  Noth¬ 
ing  approaching  the  proportions  of  a  geenral  break  in 
salmon  quotations  is  in  evidence,  however. 

PEACHES — A  little  more  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  reports  of  offerings  of  standard  peaches  for  prompt 
shipment  at  $1,221/4,  F.  O.  B.  California  canneries, 
against  a  general  price  of  $1.25.  Distributors  in  gen¬ 
eral,  however,  are  awaiting  the  conclusion  of  the  series 
of  special  sales  on  cling  peaches  staged  by  a  major 
chain  before  resuming  operations  on  this  fruit  in  any 
large  way. 

CORPORATION  ON  GRILL— Considerable  interest 
was  shown  in  the  trade  over  the  action  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  dismissing  a  complaint  filed  last 
year  against  California  Packing  Corporation  and  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  alleging  restraint  of  competition  in  interstate 
and  coastwise  trade,  and  a  tendency  to  monopoly  in  the 
operation  of  its  shipping  terminal  business  on  the  West 
Coast.  The  Commision  has  issued  a  new  complaint 
against  the  Corporation  and  Alaska  Packers’  Associa¬ 
tion,  along  similar  lines,  naming  a  number  of  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  two  organizations  as  respondents  in  the 
case.  The  complaint  centers  largely  on  the  operation 
of  Calpak’s  Encinal  terminal  on  San  Francisco  Bay. 

THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

New  1936  Edition 
PubUshed  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “Illinois” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Weather  Seasonable,  and  Trade  Showing  a  Cheerful  Air,  Price 
Levels  Generally  Prevail — Sea  Food  Market  Firm,  Stock  Scarce 

— Robinson-Patman  Bill — “The  Old  Timer”  Continued. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  May  8,  1936. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS— A  more  cheerful  air 
prevails  throughout  the  market.  The  volume 
of  business  has  not  increased  but  with  only  a 
very  few  exceptions  price  levels  seem  to  have  hard¬ 
ened  and  hope  (that  springs  eternal)  for  better  times 
is  expressed. 

THE  WEATHER — Overheard  the  following  remark 
yesterday  and  because  it  describes  the  situation,  made 
note  of  it  then  and  there.  It  was — “Chicago  seems  to 
have  only  two  seasons.  Winter  and  Summer.  We 
haven’t  had  any  Springtime  or  Fall  for  a  number  of 
years.”  That  reminds  one  of  the  story  of  the  Swedish 
girl  who  wrote  back  to  her  folks  in  the  old  country — 
Chicago  has  only  two  months  in  the  year — January  and 
July. 

ASPARAGUS — The  1936  opening  less  special  trade 
discount  of  5  per  cent  on  sizeable  orders  and  less  an 
additional  21/2  per  cent  trade  discount  if  shipped  by 
July  1st,  seems  to  be  the  bottom  and  business  is  being 
booked  at  those  levels.  The  volume,  so  it  is  reported, 
has  not  been  heavy  as  the  larger  buyers  covered  a 
goodly  portion  of  their  requirements  prior  to  the 
opening. 

CORN — Brokers  report  a  little  future  corn  business 
being  recorded  and  an  Illinois  canner  was  quoting  1936 
packing:  No.  10  tin  standard  narrow  grain  at  $3.50, 
No.  10  tin  extra  standard  narrow  grain  at  $3.75,  No.  10 
tin  fancy  whole  grain  narrow  grain  at  $4.50,  No.  10  tin 
extra  standard  Golden  Bantam  corn  at  $4.00,  No.  10 
tin  fancy  Golden  Bantam  corn  at  $4.50,  No.  10  fancy 
whole  kernel  Golden  Bantam  at  $5.00,  No.  10  tin  fancy 
whole  kernel  Country  Gentleman  at  $5.00.  Spot  corn 
is  in  narrow  lines  and  while  the  market  is  firm,  buying 
is  limited.  One  hears  of  an  occasional  lot  of  No.  2 
standard  evergreen  65c  factory.  Most  of  the  canners 
are  holding  at  from  21/2  to  5c  dozen  higher  with  stan¬ 
dards  more  or  less  scarce  in  first-hands. 

TOMATOES — Indiana  and  Ohio  tomato  canners  are 
doing  a  good  job  in  their  stabilizing  program  but  as 
usual  there  are  sellers  who  cut  under  the  70c  basis.  It 
has  been  reported  the  past  week  from  several  sources 
that  No.  2  tin  standard  Indiana  tomatoes  have  been 
sold  at  65c  factory  but  your  reporter  has  been  unable 
to  definitely  confirm.  No.  21/4  standard  tomatoes  are 
now  firm  at  $1.00  Indiana  factory.  No.  10  tins  are 
available  at  a  price  range  of  $3.00  to  $3.25  factory. 

Future  tomatoes  are  quoted  as  follows:  No.  2  tin 
standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  70c  dozen.  No.  2i/4  tin 
standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  90c  dozen.  No.  10  tin 
standard  Indiana  tomatoes  at  $3.00  dozen. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  —  Continued  firmness 
prevails  and  the  local  trade  is  now  looking  to  the  South¬ 
land  as  a  basis  of  supply  for  early  shipment.  Some 
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sales  from  Mississippi,  Alabama  and  Louisiana,  are  re¬ 
ported  on  the  basis  of  75c  to  77V2C  delivered  Chicago 
for  No.  2  tin  standard  cut  green.  Some  No.  2  tin 
standard  cut  wax  beans  are  still  available  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  states  at  75  to  771/0^  F.  0.  B.  factory. 

RED  SOUR  PITTED  CHERRIES — Michigan  canners 
are  making  desperate  efforts  to  maintain  the  market 
but  the  larger  distributors  here  claim  that  cherries  are 
selling  very  poorly  with  them.  During  the  week 
passed,  sales  of  Michigan  No.  2  red  sour  pitted  cherries 
in. water  have  been  made  at  $1.00  delivered  and  No.  10 
select  red  sour  pitted  cherries  at  $4.25  delivered. 

PACIFIC  NORTHWESTERN  PEARS— The  Califor¬ 
nia  Packing  Corporation  “sprung”  another  one  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  when  No.  2^/2  Del  Monte  pears 
were  reduced  from  $1.80  to  $1.65  coast.  The  item  is 
reported  to  be  in  a  very  strong  statistical  position  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  and  this  decline  came  as  a 
surprise.  Pears  have  been  moving  good  and  while  the 
trade  realize  that  last  January  when  California-Pack 
made  the  cut  on  peaches,  the  object  was  to  get  that 
fruit  into  consumption,  those  who  seem  to  know  main¬ 
tain  it  wasn’t  necessary  to  do  this  on  pears. 

CALIFORNIA  PEACHES — Bed-rock  seems  to  have 
been  struck  with  No.  21/0  standard  yellow  cling  peaches 
at  $1.25,  No.  2V2  choice  yellow  cling  peaches  at  $1.35 
F.  0.  B.  coast,  and  some  sales  are  being  recorded  at 
that  basis.  Apricots  however  are  a  little  weak  with 
No.  21/2  tin  standards  quoted  as  low  as  $1.20  coast. 

THE  FISH  LINE  —  Firmness  prevails.  Shrimp  is 
scarce  and  hard  to  obtain  from  the  Gulf.  Salmon  con¬ 
tinues  strong.  Lobster  is  closely  cleaned  up  and  the 
trade  await  opening  prices.  Tuna  is  selling  better. 
Sardines  are  in  good  call. 

ROBINSON-PATMAN  BILLS— Never  in  the  history 
of  business  have  the  small  business  interests  of  the 
country  come  into  greater  prominence  than  now.  They 
have  been  crying  out  for  relief  from  the  monopolistic 
group  buying  and  their  appeals  have  been  heard.  The 
Robinson  Bill  was  passed  by  the  Senate  and  now  the 
House  is  to  pass  it  and  at  this  session  of  Congress. 
Don’t  let  up  however.  Write  your  Congressman,  tell 
him  again  that  discriminatory  practices  through  which 
these  monopolistic  groups  have  been  prospering,  must 
not  continue.  Impress  upon  his  mind  over  and  over 
again  that  —  A  HUNDRED  BUYERS  ARE  BETTER 
THAN  ONE  BUYER. 

IT  IS  TO  LAUGH — The  spokesmen  of  A.  G.  M.  A. 
(American  Grocery  Manufacturers  Association)  said  in 
a  recent  statement  that  while  his  association  was  in 
favor  of  the  Robinson-Patman  measures  that — “One 
must  bear  in  mind  that  these  bills  were  drawn  and 
sponsored  by  an  organization  representing  only  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  distributors  of  the  country,  etc.” 

The  gentleman  is  quite  correct  but  that  “portion” 
represents  the  real  independents.  How  can  the  A.  G. 
M.  A.  be  the  “supreme  court”  of  the  grocery  industry 
when  included  in  their  membership  are  most  of  the  big 
vested  interests  and  great  chiselers  that  have  brought 
about  the  unspeakable  conditions  that  rule  today.  If 
A.  G.  M.  A.  had  wanted  to  do  the  right  thing;  if  they 
had  really  desired  to  be  representative  of  the  industry 


as  a  whole,  why  didn’t  they  invite  into  their  organiza¬ 
tion  such  associations  as  United  States  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers  Association,  National  Food  Brokers  Association, 
and  other  independent  business  men  associations  that 
have  been  waging  this  fight  in  Washington  for  the  past 
number  of  years. 

THE  OLD  TIMER  —  (Continued  from  last  week.) 
After  a  few  solacing  puffs  on  his  pipe.  Old  Timer  re¬ 
flected  upon  his  favorite  subject  and  continued: 

So  you  want  to  know  about  Frankenstein’s  wife? 
Alright,  alright,  alright,  not  in  any  way  imitating 
Major  Bowes  but  really  there  is  not  much  to  say.  After 
that  young  doctor  had  created  that  horrible  monstros¬ 
ity,  he  concluded  that  possibly  it  could  be  better  con¬ 
trolled  if  he  made  a  wife  for  it.  So  he  went  ahead  and 
followed  the  same  procedure  and  in  due  time,  Franken¬ 
stein’s  wife  was  created.  She  was  just  as  much  a 
monstrosity  as  he.  You  know  the  story — you  saw  the 
picture — both  were  destroyed  in  the  fire  that  both  had 
created. 

What  are  the  Frankenstein  wives  in  the  grocery 
business?  Well,  I’ll  tell  you,  continued  Old-Timer, 
those  Field  Brokers  (not  members  of  the  National  Food 
Brokers  Association),  those  buying  brokers  that  your 
Mr.  Judge  so  properly  described  in  his  issue  of  March 
30th  last ;  those  so-called  brokers  who  haven’t  any  real 
trade  standing  and  who  cannot  do  any  business  unless 
they  split  brokerage  with  group  buyers — they  are  the 
Frankenstein  wives.  (To  be  continued.) 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “Bayou” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Canning  Spinach — Normal  Pack  of  Turnip  Greens — Prices  on 
The  Two  Run  the  Same — Beans  the  Chief  Vegetable  Pack  of 
This  Section — Expect  to  Begin  May  20th — Shortage  of 
Headless,  Raw  Shrimp  Certain 

Mobile,  Ala.,  May  8,  1936. 

SPINACH — The  canning  of  spinach  is  still  going  on 
in  this  section  and  while  this  pack  has  never 
assumed  great  importance,  yet  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  working  that  way,  because  the  canners  are  finding 
ready  sale  for  their  production  and  it  is  a  pack  that 
fits  in  very  nicely  for  the  early  spring  operations  and 
the  quality  of  our  product  is  first  class. 

The  price  of  spinach  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 ; 
$1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2i/2>  and  $3.50  per  dozen  for 
No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

TURNIP  GREENS — The  canning  of  turnip  greens 
is  over  with  and  the  pack  was  probably  about  normal. 

The  canners  of  this  section  have  been  canning  turnip 
greens  for  several  years  and  while  the  quantity  packed 
seems  limited,  yet  it  is  partly  due  to  the  short  period 
of  harvesting.  Taking  this  into  consideration  and  the 
nature  of  the  plant,  it  may  be  said  that  production  is 
greater  than  it  seems. 

Turnip  greens,  like  spinach,  is  a  pack  that  fits  in 
very  well  for  the  early  spring  operations,  which  re¬ 
duces  the  period  of  idleness  for  the  vegetable  canners. 

The  price  of  turnip  greens  is  75  cents  per  dozen  for 
No.  2;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2V^,  and  $3.50  per 
dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — This  is  the  most  important 
vegetable  pack  of  this  section  and  it  is  one  of  the  oldest. 
The  soil  of  this  section  is  well  adapted  to  the  growing 
of  a  good  grade  of  beans  and  the  product  turned  out  by 
the  canneries  is  as  good  as  the  best,  thus  they  experi¬ 
ence  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  pack  at  a 
fair  price. 

Great  strides  have  been  made  by  the  canning  indus¬ 
try  in  general  to  improve  the  quality  of  all  canned  food 
products  and  snap  beans  is  one  of  the  outstanding  ones ; 
in  fact,  they  can  hardly  be  detected  from  freshly  cooked 
beans  when  served  on  the  table  and  some  housewives 
serve  canned  snap  beans  even  in  the  spring  when  the 
fresh  ones  are  available. 

Home  grown  or  local  beans  have  been  on  the  market 
for  over  a  week,  but  this  is  the  early  crop  planted  for 
the  produce  market. 

The  acreage  planted  for  the  canneries  is  showing  up 
in  good  shape,  but  due  to  cool  weather,  the  harvesting 
may  be  slightly  delayed  and  canning  of  beans  may  not 
start  until  about  May  20. 

The  price  of  new  pack  cut  stringless  beans  is  75 
cents  per  dozen  for  No.  2 ;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2V^, 
and  $3.50  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 


SHRIMP — Shrimp  continue  scarce  in  this  section 
and  the  movement  of  raw  headless  shrimp  has  been 
light.  The  dealers  have  not  been  able  to  fill  their 
orders. 

The  slack  supply  of  shrimp  has  been  with  us  so  long 
that  practically  all  frozen  shrimp  have  been  used  out 
of  storage  and  there  is  bound  to  be  a  shortage  of  raw, 
headless  shrimp  this  summer. 

There  are  no  shrimp  being  canned  and  poor  prospects 
of  any  more  being  pack.ed  until  next  fall. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  $1.20  per  dozen  for 
No.  1  small;  $1.25  per  dozen  for  No.  1  medium,  and 
$1.30  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

OYSTERS — The  canning  of  oysters  having  stopped, 
things  look  mighty  dead  about  the  sea  food  canneries 
that  only  a  few  weeks  ago  presented  a  mighty  lively 
appearance,  as  all  the  factories  are  now  shut  down. 

This  would  not  be  the  case  if  the  canneries  could 
can  crabs,  because  crabs  are  in  season  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer  months  and  the  sea  food  factories  are 
idle  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

There  is  a  large  quantity  of  crab  meat  packed  in  this 
section,  but  it  is  all  put  up  in  cans,  kept  on  ice,  as  it  is 
not  processed. 

Perhaps  later  on  a  method  of  properly  processing 
our  crab  meat  will  be  worked  out  that  will  keep  the 
sea  food  canneries  busy  during  the  hot  weather  months. 

The  price  of  canned  oysters  is  95  cents  per  dozen 
for  four  ounce;  $1.00  per  dozen  for  five  ounce;  $1.90 
per  dozen  for  eight  ounce,  and  $2.00  per  dozen  for  ten 
ounce,  f.  0.  b.  cannery. 

,5* 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By  “Berkeley" 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Frisco  Famous  for  its  Restaurants — Market  Quiet — Spinach 
Canning  Over — Despite  Short  Pack  and  Low  Condition  of  Spots 
Pressure  Is  Being  Applied  to  Reduce  Prices — Asparagus  in  Same 
Situation — New  Canners  Falling  Victims — Apricots  Joined  to 
Peaches  in  Drive  to  Improve  Consumption — Olive  Pack  Short  of 
Last  Year,  Monthly  Sales  Heavily  in  Excess. 

San  Francisco,  May  7,  1936. 

Restaurant  week — San  Francisco  is  assisting 
in  the  celebration  of  National  Restaurant  Week, 
this  week,  in  the  same  willing  and  festive  spirit 
it  shows  in  all  the  special  drives  on  food  products. 
This  city  is  known  the  world  over  as  one  of  the  few 
notable  restaurant  cities,  and,  as  was  recently  noted  in 
a  newspaper  editorial,  is  one  of  five  American  cities 
mentioned  by  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica  in  this  con¬ 
nection,  the  others  being  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Boston,  and  New  Orleans.  The  restaurant  industry 
here  ranks  fifth  in  retail  business,  with  the  largest 
number  of  employees  of  any,  as  well  as  the  largest 
payroll.  According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  San  Fran- 
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ciscans  spend  almost  twice  as  much  per  capita  in 
restaurants  as  do  residents  of  Chicago.  Much  of  the 
prosperity  of  San  Francisco  depends  upon  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  a  very  large  part  of  the  California  canned  fruit, 
vegetable  and  fish  pack  passing  over  its  wharves. 

MARKET — The  market  has  quieted  down  somewhat 
during  the  week,  now  that  the  excitment  connected 
with  the  bringing  out  of  opening  prices  on  some  of  the 
early  vegetable  packs  has  subsided.  In  general,  prices 
are  showing  little  change,  but  some  weakness  seems  to 
be  developing  as  certain  canners  make  efforts  to  force 
business.  It  is  quite  noticeable  that  more  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  being  done  is  at  the  low  end  of  the  lists,  rather 
than  at  the  high. 

SPINACH — The  packing  of  spinach  has  been 
brought  to  an  end  and  reports  indicate  an  output  well 
below  early  estimates.  In  recent  years  detailed  figures 
on  the  pack  have  been  released  shortly  following  the 
end  of  the  packing  season,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  figures 
on  any  product  will  be  brought  out  this  year  until  all 
packs  have  been  completed.  Despite  the  light  pack, 
and  the  absence  of  carryover,  pressure  is  being  brought 
to  bear  to  effect  immediate  sales  and  some  No.  2V2S 
have  changed  hands  at  $1.10.  Most  of  these  sales,  it 
is  noted,  are  by  newcomers  in  the  business.  Most  open¬ 
ing  lists  offered  a  slight  reduction  for  spinach  shipped 
prior  to  May  1,  but  some  packers  seem  to  have  forgot¬ 
ten  that  that  date  has  passed.  Statistically,  spinach  is 
in  a  wonderful  position,  but  this  is  not  preventing  a 
lowering  of  price  to  get  ready  cash. 

ASPARAGUS — ^What  is  true  of  spinach  is  also  true 
in  a  measure  of  asparagus.  The  carryover  of  the  latter 
is  scarcely  large  enough  to  be  regarded,  the  pack  can¬ 
not  be  a  heavy  one,  prices  to  growers  are  higher  than 
last  year,  yet  sales  have  been  made  at  last  year’s  open¬ 
ing.  Some  fair  bookings  were  made  immediately  fol¬ 
lowing  the  naming  of  opening  prices  on  the  new  pack, 
but  these  have  not  kept  up  and  the  market  is  not  as 
active  as  had  been  expected.  Veteran  packers  who 
know  their  costs  declare  that  some  of  the  newcomers 
are  making  quotations  that  do  not  permit  of  profits. 

PEACHES — The  drive  on  canned  peaches  has  been 
enlarged  to  include  apricots,  on  which  there  is  a  size¬ 
able  holdover.  Growers  met  recently  at  San  Francisco 
to  arrange  the  campaign  and  grocers  have  agreed  to 
co-operate.  Some  price  concessions  are  being  made  by 
canners  to  move  stocks,  but  these  have  not  dipped  be¬ 
low  the  minimum  quotations  prevailing  of  late.  All 
talk  of  frost  damage  and  light  crops  has  been  dropped 
as  it  is  now  quite  evident  that  there  will  be  plenty  of 
fruit  to  meet  normal  requirements. 

OLIVES — Canners  of  ripe  olives  have  about  com¬ 
pleted  work  for  the  season  and  estimates  place  the  pack 
in  the  neighborhood  of  450,000  cases.  The  output 
promises  to  be  about  75,000  cases  less  than  that  of 
last  year  and  with  monthly  sales  showing  a  steady 
gain  over  those  of  a  year  ago  the  situation  is  quite 
encouraging. 

PEARS  —  Representatives  of  California  pear 
growers  have  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washington 
where  a  marketing  plan  was  submitted  to  Federal 


officials  for  approval.  The  plan  offered  would  provide 
benefit  payments  for  pears  exported  to  countries  other 
than  England  and  Continental  Europe,  and  for  pears 
diverted  to  by-products.  The  plan  would  be  operated 
by  a  specially  organized  corporation,  under  sanction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

jit 

ENAMEL  LINED  CANS  FOR  CANNED  MEAT 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

The  main  objection  to  the  use  of  enameled  cans  lies 
in  the  slight  additional  cost.  This  is  especially  notice¬ 
able  in  highly  competitive  lines.  Another  objection  is 
that  some  items,  such  as  corned  beef  hash,  may  be 
slightly  darker  in  color  when  packed  in  enameled  cans. 
This  is  caused  by  the  enamel  lining  preventing  a  chem¬ 
ical  reaction  between  the  product  and  the  tin  which 
bleaches  the  product.  Consequently,  it  remains  for  the 
packer  to  decide  if  the  slightly  darker  product  or  the 
discolored  interior  of  the  can  is  preferred  by  the  trade. 

Enamel  lined  cans  have  been  developed  which  are 
satisfactory  for  all  canned  meat  items.  These  cans 
meet  the  requirements  mentioned  previously  in  this 
paper.  The  use  of  enamel  lined  cans  is  now  an  estab¬ 
lished  practice.  For  some  canned  meat  products  the 
trade  demands  this  type  of  container  and  with  others 
a  decided  preference  has  been  shown  toward  it.  This 
attitude  is  reflected  in  the  greatly  increased  use  of 
enameled  cans.  This  increase  has  been  especially 
noticeable  in  the  past  few  years.  I  believe  this  ten¬ 
dency  toward  the  increased  use  of  enamel  lined  cans 
will  continue  until  only  a  small  percentage  of  the  can¬ 
ned  meat  items  will  be  packed  in  plain  cans. 

The  enamel  lined  can  for  use  in  the  canned  meat 
industry  has  been  improved  step  by  step  to  its  present 
satisfactory  status.  However,  experiments  will  be 
made  continually  to  make  it  more  satisfactory.  Num¬ 
erous  synthetic  resins  are  being  offered  by  resin  manu¬ 
facturers.  At  present  the  tendency  is  toward  the  use 
of  resins  to  make  an  enamel  without  zinc  oxide  which 
will  prevent  discoloration.  Success  may  mean  another 
step  forward,  giving  us  an  all  purpose  enamel  lined 
can. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


All  Prices  quoted  F.  O.  B.  Factory 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Prices  given  represent  the  high  and  low  canners’  selling  price 
of  the  current  week,  subject  to  customary  cash  discounts. 
Quotations  per  dozen  unless  otherwise  noted.  “Eastern” 
quotations  for  Atlantic  Coast  States  east  of  Ohio  River; 
“Central”:  Central  States  West  of  Ohio  River  to  Mountain 
States;  “West  Coast”:  Mountain  and  Pacific  Coast  States. 


HOMINY 

Std.  Split,  No.  2,  Tall. 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 


Canned  Vegetables 


MIXED  VEGETABLES 


Eastern  Central 


Low 

High 

Low 

High 

.60 

.60 

.46 

.60 

.76 

.76 

.62% 

.66 

3.00 

3.00 

1.86 

2.16 

ASPARAGUS 

Fkistem 

Low  High 

Central 

Low  High 

West  Coast 
Low  High 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

2.70 

2.86 

Large,  No.  2% . 

2.80 

2.90 

Medium,  No.  2% . . . 

2.70 

2.86 

Green  Mam.,  No.  2  ro.  cans.... 

2.35 

2.60 

2.26 

2.60 

Medium,  No.  1  tall . 

1.60 

1.70 

1.86 

1.85 

Large,  No.  2 . 

2.25 

2.36 

2.35 

2.35 

Tips,  White,  Mam.  No.  1  sq.... 

2.60 

2.35 

2.70 

2.45 

Green  Mam.,  No.  1  sq . 

Small.  No.  1  sq . 

2.40 

2.10 

2.60 

2.20 

Fey.,  No.  2 . 

. 86 

.86 

.66 

.90 

No.  10  . 

.  4.26 

4.26 

3.60 

4.26 

Std.,  No.  2 . 

. 76 

.76 

.66 

.70 

No.  10  . 

.  3.76 

3.76 

3.25 

3.60 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES 

Std.,  No.  2 .  .90 

No.  10  . . .  3.76 

PEAS 


West  Coast 
Low  High 


BAKED  BEANS 

. 40 

.40 

.42% 

.76 

2.50 

.46 

No.  2%  . 

. 76 

....  2.60 

.76 

2.60 

.86 

2.65 

STRINGLESS  BEANS 

Std.  Cut  Green,  No.  2 . 

. 75 

....  3.75 

.82% 

4.00 

.77% 

3.76 

.85 

4.00 

.80 

4.00 

Std.  Who.  Green,  No.  2 . 

Std.  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 

. 72% 

.80 

.77% 

3.76 

.86 

4.00 

.  .86 
4.26 

. 65 

.76 

.62% 

.65 

.86 

"  NoriO  .1..' . 

....  3.75 

3.75 

2.90 

3.00 

4.26 

LIMA  BEANS 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  &  White. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Soaked . 


1.10  1.15 


.85  .90 

4.00  4.25 

.70  .75 


.72  Mi  .75 


BEETS 

Baby,  No.  2 . 

No.  2'/!  . 

Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

Ex.  Std.  Cut,  No.  2 . 

No.  2*^  . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  2  . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . . 

No.  10  . 

CARROTS 

Std.  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  Diced,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . — 

PEAS  AND  CARROTS 

Std.  No.  2 . 

CORN — Wholegrain 

Yellow,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White,  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CORN — Creamstyle 

Yellow,  Fancy  No,  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

White.  Fancy  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Ex.  Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Std.  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . 


1.20 

1.40 

1.40 

1.60 

1.60 

1.85 

.66 

.60 

.65 

.80 

.70 

.76 

.76 

.75 

.60 

.70 

1.00 

1.00 

.70 

.90 

3.26 

3.25 

2.75 

.70 

3.60 

.76 

’.SO 

.95 

.96 

1.10 

3.16 

.90 

.96 

.90 

3.76 

4.00 

3.00 

4.00 

3.40 

.60 

.62% 

.66 

.70  . 

3.26 

3.00 

3.00  . 

.70 

.76 

.60 

.65 

3.26 

3.25 

3.00 

3.00  . 

.66 

.85 

1.06 

1.36 

1.06 

1.06 

.92% 

.95 

1.00 

1.06 

1.10 

1.10  . 

7.50 

7.76 

6.75 

6.76  . 

.90 

.90 

.82% 

.86 

1.15 

1.16 

1.06 

1.06 

.90 

.90 

1.06 

1.10  . 

4.76 

6.76  . 

.75 

.76 

.70 

.86  . 

4.26 

4.26 

3.86 

4.60  . 

.67^  .671/^  .66  .70 

4.00  4.00  . 


No.  2  Petit  Pois . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  28 . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s....„., 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  2s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  3s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  4s.... 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Sweets,  6s.... 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  2s . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  38 . . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  10  Std.  Sweets,  6s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  3s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Fey.  Alaskas,  38 . 

No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  Is. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  2s. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  3s. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  4s. 
No.  2  Ex.  Std.  Alaskas,  6s. 


No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  ,70 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  ,65 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  48 .  3,75 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  68 .  . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  6s . 

No.  2  Ungraded . 65 

Soaked,  2s  . 45 

10s  .  2.40 

Blackeye,  2s  . 95 

10s  .  3.26 


PUMPKIN 

Std.,  No.  2%. 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


SAUER  KRAUT 


Std.,  No.  2 . 

No.  2^4  . 70 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  .  2.60 

SPINACH 

Std.,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2%  .  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.60 


SUCCOTASH 

Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Dr.  Limas. 
Std.  No.  2,  Gr.  Corn,  Fr.  Limas. 
Triple,  No.  2 . 


SWEET  POTATOES 


Std.,  No.  2,  Dry  Pack . 66 

No.  2%  . 86 

No.  3  . 96 

No.  10  .  3.00 

Std.,  No.  2,  Syrup  Pack . 76 

No.  2%  . 96 

No.  3  .  1.06 

No.  10  . —  3.00 


1.60 

1.70 

1.40 

1.46 

1.60 

1.65 

1.36 

1.40 

1.36 

1.45 

1.26 

1.30 

1.20 

1.30 

1.16 

1.20 

1.10 

1.20 

1.10 

1.16 

1.16 

1.46 

1.20 

1.26 

1.26 

1.35 

1.16 

1.20 

1.00 

1.20 

1.05 

1.10 

.90 

1.10 

1.00 

1.06 

1.06 

1.16 

.80 

1.05 

1.06 

1.06 

5.26 

6.26 

.80 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

6.00 

6.00 

5.00 

6.26 

.76 

.90 

.82% 

.82% 

4.50 

4.60 

4.50 

4.50 

.70 

.76 

1.60 

1.66 

1.40 

1.60 

1.25 

1.35 

1.30 

1.30 

1.16 

1.20 

1.26 

1.35 

1.10 

1.30 

1.10 

1.20 

.86 

1.10 

1.00 

1.10 

.90 

1.00 

.96 

.96 

.92% 

.92% 

.70 

.76 

1.06 

.92% 

.92% 

6.00 

5.25 

4.00 

4.00 

.65 

.70 

.90 

.96 

1.00 

3.76 

4.00 

4.76 

4.26 

4.50 

.70 

.76 

.90 

1.00 

4.00 

4.25 

.65 

.80 

1.10 

.92% 

.92% 

.65 

.56 

3.00 

3.20 

...... 

...f- 

.  .90 

.96  . 

.  3.26 

3.60  . 

.60 

.67%  . 

. 67% 

.72%  . 

2.36 

2.40  . 

.80 

.76  .80 

.96 

1.02% 

1.10 

.96  1.00 

1.16 

1.26 

3.60 

3.60  3.60 

3.76 

4.06 

.66 

.87% 

.87%  . 

.96 

3.00 
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CANNED  FRUITS— Continaad 


TOMATOES 


Elastern 

Central 

West  Coast 

Elastern 

Low  High 

Low  High 

Low  High 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD 

Low  High 

Fancy,  No.  2. 


No.  2% 
No.  3  .. 
No.  10 


Ex.  Std.,  No.  1 . 

.45  .45 

.45 

.60 

Solid  pack 
.86  .96 

No.  2  . — . 

.70  .80 

.70 

.76 

.96 

1.16 

No.  2%  . 

...  1.05  1.06 

1.00 

1.10 

1.30 

1.50 

No.  3  . 

...  1.16  . 

Vn  1  n 

...  3.60  . 

3.25 

3.60 

Std.,  No.  1 . 

.40  .42% 

.46 

.47% 

With  puree 
.66  .67% 

No.  2  . 

.62%  .66 

.65 

.70 

.76 

.77% 

No.  2%  . . 

.97%  1.00 

1.00 

1.05 

.90 

.96 

No.  3  . 

...  1.06  1.06 

No.  10  . 

...  3.10  3.15 

3.00 

3.35 

3.00 

3.25 

TOMATO  PUREE 

Std..  No.  1,  Who.  Stock . 

. 42%  . 

.47% 

.60 

No.  10  . 

.  3.26  . 

3.76 

4.00 

3.60 

4.00 

Std..  No.  1,  Trim . 

. 40  . 

.65 

.67% 

No.  10  . 

.....  3.00  3.00 

3.00 

3.50 

Fey.,  No.  2% . . . . 

No.  10  . . . 

BLACKBERRIES 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  3  . . . .  . . 

No.  10,  water . . 

No.  2,  Preserved . .  . . 

No.  2,  Syrup . . . 

BLUEBERRIES 

No.  2  . . .  .  . 

No.  10  .  7.00  7.00 

CHERRIES 

Std.,  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Std.,  White,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Ex.  Std.,  Preserv^,  No.  2 . .  . 

Red  Sour  Pitted,  No.  10 . 

R.  A.,  Fey.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . . 


TOMATO  JUICE 


GOOSEBERRIES 


No.  1  . 

No.  10  .  2.75 


.37%  .42% 

2.76  3.25 


.60  .70 

3.40  3.50 


Std.,  No.  2„. 
No.  10  . 


TURNIP  GREENS 


No.  2  . 76  . 

No.  2%  .  1.00  . 

No.  10  . 3.60  3.75 


.76  .80 

1.00  1.06 
3.60  . 


RASPBERRIES 
Black,  Water,  No.  2. 

No.  10  . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2.. 
Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES 

No.  10,  water .  2.60  2.76 

No.  10,  standard  heavy  pack....  2.75  3.00  3.00  3.15 

No.  10  fancy  heavy  pack .  3.16  .  . 


STRAWBERRIES 

Ex.  Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

Pres.,  No.  1 . 

No.  2  . 

3.00  3.25  Water,  No.  10. 


Central 
Low  High 


4.90  6.00 

i".i"5  'i'.'26 


4.10  4.26 


6.76  6.00 

1.40  1.60 

1.40  1.60 


APPLE  SAUCE 

No.  2,  Fancy . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2,  Std . 

No.  10  . 


.70  .76 

3.10  3.26 

.67%  .70 

2.86  3.00 


APRICOTS 

No.  2%,  Fancy.. 
No.  2%,  Choice. 
No.  2%.  Std . 


GRAPEFRUIT 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . . .  1.10  1.16 

No.  6  . 


GRAPEFRUIT  JUICE 

8  oz . 

No.  1  . 

No.  300  . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 


.52% 

.62% 

.76 

.90 

2.75 


PEARS 

Keifer,  Std.,  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  10  . 

Bartlett,  Fancy,  No.  2 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std..  No.  2% . 

No.  10,  Water . . 

No.  10,  Syrup . 


PEACHES 

Fey.,  Y.  C.,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Std.,  No.  2% . 

Ex.  SM.,  Slic.  Yel.,  No.  1  Tails 

Seconds.  Yel.,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  unpceled.  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack.... 


Canned  Fish 


....... 

HERRING  ROE 

1.60 

1.76 

2.80 

No.  2,  17  oz . 

1.76 

2.00 

LOBSTER 

1.66 

1.66 

Flats,  1  lb . 

.  fi  Kft 

6.60 

3.26 

1.30 

l.d5 

%  lb . 

.  3.26 

%  lb . 

.  1  ftK 

1.95 

1.10 

.60 

1.15 

3.60 

OYSTERS 

.  as 

1.05 

.  l.ftO 

10  oz . 

2.1() 

Selects,  6  oz. 


3.25 


1.76  2.00 

1.60  1.80 
1.45  1.65 

8.60  4.00 

5.00  5.25 


SALMON 

Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . 

Flat,  No.  1 . 

No.  %  . 

Pink,  Tall.  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . . 

No.  %  . 

Chums,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

SHRIMP 


Dry,  No.  1 . . .  1.20  1.20 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.30  1.30 


1.60  1.66 
1.30  1.45 

1.26  1.26 

1.10  1.12% 


4.25  4.60 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  Per  Case 


M  Oil,  Key .  3.60 

V4  Oil,  Keyless . 3.25 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

'4  Oil,  Carton .  3.90 

%  Mustard,  Keyless .  2.90 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  24’s . 

Calif.  Oval  No.  1,  48’s . 


PINEAPPLE 

Hawaiian.  Slic.,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  2.. 

No.  2%  . 

Std.,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  2%  . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Ex.  Std.,  No.  10 . 

Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 


1.60 

1.80 

1.46 

1.70 


6.76  6.00 


TUNA  FISH,  Per  Case 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  24’s . 

Fey.,  Yel.,  Is,  48’8 . 

%8  . 

V4S  . 

Light  Meat,  Is . 

%8  . 

V48  . . . 


WestOMMt 
Low  High 


2.86  2.66 

8.26  8.76 


2.60  2.60 
2.40  2.50 

2.26  2.80 


8.00 

2!i’5 


2.25  2.35 

.  1.66 

.  1.76 


1.06  1.10 


.  1.76 

.96  1.00 

1.66  1.66 


.  1.40 

2.76  3.00 


.  6.02% 

10.60  12.00 

6.00  6.86 

3.85  4.26 

.  9.00 

. .  6.00 

- -  8.60 
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WANTED  and  FOR  SALE 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


FOR  SALE  — MACHINERY 


WE  ARE  manufacturers  of  canning  machinery  and 
also  specialize  in  buying  and  selling  used  and  rebuilt 
canning  machinery.  Write  us  in  reference  to  what 
you  desire  to  buy  or  sell.  Catalogs  for  the  asking. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lombard  and  Concord  Sts., 
Baltimore,  Md. 


MACHINERY  FOR  SALE  —  Discontinued  plant 
Delaware-Maryland.  Can  be  inspected.  Corn  Cook¬ 
ers;  Tomato  Pulp  Finishers;  Catsup  Bottle  Washers; 
Label  and  Picking  Tables;  Pre-heater;  Onion  Peeling 
and  Grinding  Machine ;  No.  28  Victoria  Onion  Peeler ; 
Buffalo  Silent  Food  Chopper;  Can  Conveyors;  Pea 
Elevators;  Bottle  Washers;  Tomato  Conveyor;  Tomato 
Elevators;  Tomato  Washers  and  Scalders;  2"  thick 
Cypress  Cook  Tanks;  Tomato  Peeling  Tables';  Hand 
Fed  Rotary  Chile  Sauce  Filler;  Catsup  Bottle  Filling 
Machine;  Hand  Catsup  Filler;  gallon  Jug  Filler; 
Cyclone  Tomato  Pulp  Machine ;  2"  Copper  Coils ;  14  ft. 
Skin  Conveyor;  Bottle  Conveyor;  Apple  Grater;  Cool¬ 
ing  Pan ;  Bean  Destoner ;  Pea  Conveyors ;  Onion  Grat¬ 
ers  ;  Portable  Labeler ;  Nailing  Machines ;  Casers ;  Box¬ 
ing  Machines;  Box  Stitchers;  Cork-N-Seal  Machine; 
No.  66  Label  Perforator ;  Improved  Labeling  Ma¬ 
chines  ;  Can  Straightener ;  Sealers ;  Flat  Plate  Printing 
Machine.  Address  Box  A-2103  c/o  The  Canning 
Trade. 


FOR  SALE  — 12  round  modern  Pressure  Retorts, 
inside  measurements  66  inches  deep,  32  inches  diam¬ 
eter,  all  in  good  condition;  can  have  one  or  all,  or  as 
many  as  you  want — $50.00  each.  One  Meyers  Self- 
Oiling  Bulldozer  Pump,  No.  913  M,  belt  driven,  intake 
and  discharge  IY2  inch — $65.00.  One  Deep  Well 
Cylinder  Unit,  62  feet  of  2Y2  inch  galvanized  pipe  and 
succor  rod — $30.00.  Heart  of  Maine  Packing  Com¬ 
pany,  Lewiston,  Me. 


FOR  SALE — One  No.  10  Monitor  Wonder  Continu¬ 
ous  Tomato  Cooker,  in  good  condition,  selling  cheap 
for  quick  sale.  Talbot  Canning  Coi:p.,  Cordova,  Md. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Ayars  six-cylinder  Plunger  Filler,  in 
fair  condition,  for  filling  No.  10  cans.  Will  fill  Pump¬ 
kin,  Squash,  Tomato  Pulp,  etc.,  price  very  reasonable. 
Edgar  F.  Hurff  Co.,  Swedesboro,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE — 1  40  H.P.  Skid  Boiler;  1  4  Compart¬ 
ment  Tom  Brown  Process  Tank  and  7  Crates ;  1  Deep 
Well  Pump  (new).  Rush  Canning  Company,  Wash¬ 
burn,  Mo. 


FOR  SALE — Blancher,  Pea  Cleaner,  Open  Kettles, 
Steam  Crane,  Burt  Adjustable  Labeler,  Ayars  Univer¬ 
sal  Filler,  Climax  Weigher,  Pea  Washer,  Cyclone 
Pulper,  Tomato  Sorting  Table,  Tomato  Washer,  Coils 
and  Tanks  for  Pulp,  Copper  Kettle,  Tomato  Scalder, 
No.  10  Souder  Filler,  two  Jumbo  Cherry  Fitters.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2118  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE — 1  Link  Belt  Merry-go-Round  Peeling 
Table,  165  stations,  A-1  shape;  2  new  Tomato  Scald¬ 
ers.  Bargain  prices  for  quick  buyer.  Address  Box 
A-2119  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  — MACHINERY 

WANTED — To  buy  used  canning  equipment  any 
quantity.  Write  us  before  selling.  We  also  carry  a 
large  stock  of  new  and  used  equipment.  Acme  Foundry 
&  Machine  Co.,  616  N.  Jefferson  Ave.,  Springfield,  Mo. 


WANTED — Two  250  gallon,  two  500  gallon  and  one 
5000  gallon  tanks.  Must  be  Monel  Metal,  Stainless 
Steel  or  Glass  Lined.  Give  detailed  description,  dimen¬ 
sions,  condition  and  where  located,  as  would  want  to 
inspect.  Niagara  County  Preserving  Corporation, 
Wilson,  N.  Y. 


WANTED — Five  large  Chisholm-Ryder  Bean  Snip¬ 
pers;  two  Pre-graders;  one  Bean  Blancher.  Address 
Box  A-2120  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — The  following  used  equipment:  Hansen 
Boot  for  16-inch  buckets.  Ten  Pocket  Corn  Filler, 
Twelve  Valve  Syruper,  Rotary  Corn  Washer.  Quote 
manufacturer,  age,  condition  and  best  cash  price.  Ad¬ 
dress  Box  A-2117  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE  — PLANTS 

FOR  SALE — Through  April  and  May  millions  of 
Marglobe  and  Pritchard  Tomato  Plants  from  Ferry 
Morse  Seed.  Quality  Packing  Co.,  Okeechobee,  Fla. 


FOR  SALE — Tomato  Plants  grown  from  Indiana, 
Baltimore  and  certified  Marglobe  seed  will  be  ready 
for  shipment  by  May  15th.  Cabbage  Plants  by  May 
10th.  For  information  write  or  wire:  Green  River 
Plant  Company,  Owensboro,  Ky. 


FOR  RENT— FACTORIES 


FOR  RENT — All  or  part  of  two  story  cannery  build¬ 
ing  of  40,000  square  feet.  Considerable  acreage  avail¬ 
able.  Considerable  machinery  installed.  Large  railroad 
siding.  Water  and  steam.  Delmarva  section.  Address 
Box  A-2116  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 
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FOR  SALE  — FACTORIES 

FOR  SALE — Small  Canning  Plant  just  erected. 
Splendid  opening.  Peas,  beans,  tomatoes  four  weeks 
ahead  of  Eastern  Shore.  Large  acreage  now  planted 
by  farmers  and  truckers.  Sea  foods  available,  making 
a  year  around  proposition.  Only  experienced,  reliable 
concern  invited.  F.  R.  Seeley,  President,  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Beaufort,  N.  C. 

FOR  SALE — The  business  of  the  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Company,  Lewiston,  Maine.  A  business 
established  twenty  years,  whose  brands  “Heart  of 
Maine”  and  “Son  of  Maine”  are  well  and  favorably 
known  from  Coast  to  Coast.  We  packed  Golden  Ban¬ 
tam  Corn  on  the  Cob,  Cream  Style  and  Whole  Grain, 
String  Beans,  Carrots,  Pumpkins,  Squash  and  Apples, 
sliced  and  quartered,  also  Applesauce.  Our  canning 
shed  burned  down  leaving  the  lot  and  all  the  springs 
and  deep  wells  in  good  condition,  also  frost  proof  store¬ 
house,  a  brick  fire  proof  office,  a  nice  home  for  super¬ 
intendent  or  owners  with  250  acres  of  land  highly 
under  cultivation  and  right  in  the  sweet  corn  belt  of 
Maine,  with  individual  farmers  all  over  the  section 
ready  to  plant  any  quantity  of  crops  that  you  may 
want;  being  in  a  dairying  section,  the  farmers  have 
plenty  of  barn  dressing  to  assure  the  finest  crops.  This 
ought  to  be  a  fine  proposition  for  the  small  capital  out¬ 
lay.  If  interested  we  would  be  pleased  to  give  you  full 
particulars  and  price.  Write  today.  Heart  of  Maine 
Packing  Co.,  Lewiston,  Me. 

FOR  SALE — Cannery  located  in  Central  Delaware. 
Suitable  for  canning  of  tomatoes,  tomato  pulp  and 
apple  butter.  Address  The  Industrial  Lease  Dept., 
The  Great  A.  &  P.  Tea  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  City. 

HELP  WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced  man  to  manage  small  capacity  plant 
for  jellies,  mayonnaise,  pickles,  chow-chow,  etc.  Address  Box 
B-2094  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED — Experienced  canning  plant  Superintendent  by 
reliable  packer  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  in  Texas,  to  take 
charge  of  plant  during  the  spring  tomato  canning  season. 
Must  be  available  May  15th.  Must  have  thorough  knowledge 
of  and  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  canned  tomatoes,  cat¬ 
sup  and  puree  and  have  mechanical  ability.  Only  high  grade 
man  will  be  considered.  References  required.  State  wages 
expected.  Address  Box  B-2114  c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — Foreman  for  fish  and  dog  food  canning  plant  in 
Florida.  Must  know  fish  canning  thoroughly.  Year  around 
position.  State  experience  and  salary  expected.  Address  Box 
968,  Sarasota,  Fla. 


WANTED — To  employ  a  man  with  experience  in  selling 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania  canned  foods  from  first 
hands.  This  man  must  be  of  proved  executive  ability.  We  sell 
this  product  in  volume  and  the  man  engaged  will  have  a  large 
field  in  which  to  demonstrate  his  ability.  Address  Box  B-2113 
c/o  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED — A  thoroughly  experienced  man  for  operating  Bliss 
Automatic  Feed  Press.  Must  know  how  to  adjust  dies  and  keep 
them  sharp.  Unless  you  can  give  good  references  do  not  apply. 
Small  plant  in  Southern  Ohio.  Address  Box  B-2102  c/o  The 
Canning  Trade. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor 

Contribiiiions  Welcome 


THIS  FROM  A  LINEMAN 
A  spinster  living  in  a  Chicago  suburb  was  shocked 
at  the  language  used  by  two  men  repairing  telegraph 
wires  close  to  her  house. 

She  wrote  to  the  company  on  the  matter,  and  the 
foreman  was  asked  to  report. 

This  he  did  in  the  following  way: 

“Me  and  Bill  Fairweather  were  on  this  job.  I  was 
up  the  telegraph  pole,  and  accidentally  let  the  hot  lead 
fall  on  Bill.  It  went  down  his  neck.  Then  he  said, 
‘You  really  must  be  more  careful,  Harry’.” 

“Dear,  I  don’t  think  I’ll  be  home  for  dinner  tonight.” 
“No?  What  will  I  do?” 

“If  I  change  my  mind.  I’ll  call  you  on  the  phone  at 
six,  but  don’t  answer,  then  I’ll  get  my  nickle  back.” 

THE  END 

Hotel  Clerk — “Hey,  you  dropped  your  pocketbook.” 
Departing  Guest — “Oh,  that’s  all  right.  I’m  through 
with  it.” 

SO  WOULD  WE 

The  prospective  buyer  entered  the  garage. 

“I  would  like  to  see  a  first-class  second-hand  car,” 
he  said  to  the  proprietor. 

The  proprietor  smiled. 

“So  would  I,  brother,”  said  he. 

SEEING  THINGS 

She — “Did  I  ever  show  you  the  place  where  I  hurt 
my  hip?” 

He— “N-no.” 

She — “All  right,  we’ll  drive  over  there.” 

AT  A  SUMMER  HOTEL 

“I  tell  you  that  I  won’t  have  this  room,”  protested 
the  old  lady  to  the  bell  boy  who  was  conducting  her. 
“I  ain’t  goin’  to  pay  my  good  money  for  a  pig-sty  with 
a  measly  little  foldin’  bed  in  it.  If  you  think  that  just 
because  I’m  from  the  country — ” 

Profoundly  disgusted,  the  boy  cut  her  short.  “Get 
in,  mum.  Get  in.  This  ain’t  your  room.  This  is  the 
elevator.” 

They  were  discussing  the  problem  of  getting  down 
off  an  elephant. 

“Well,  how  do  you  get  down?  You  climb  down?” 
“No.” 

“You  grease  his  sides  and  slide  down?” 

“No.” 

“You  take  a  ladder  and  get  down?” 

“No.” 

“Well,  you  slide  down  his  trunk?” 

“No,  you  ass.  You  don't  get  down  off  an  elephant. 
You  get  it  off  a  duck.” 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 


the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 

CANNERY  SUPPUES. 


ADHESIVES. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

ADJUSTERS  for  Datachabfo  Chain*. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
BASKETS,  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Riverside  Mfg.  Co.,  Murfreesboro,  N.  C. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See 
Caimery  Supplies. 

BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit.' 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES,  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

BOOKS,  on  Canidng,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Caiming. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Caiming  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 

BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fibre.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CANS,  Tin,  AU  Kinds. 

Acme  Can  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Can  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUND. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 

CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS,  Spiral. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work; 
see  Pulp  Mchy.;  for  bottling:  see  Bot.  Mchy. 

CHAIN  ADJUSTERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Machine  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  S^  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruits. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers'  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers,  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COOS,  for  tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill.  ^ 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cwg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbrug,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


CORN  BUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

CREDn  SERVICE. 

National  Food  Industries,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Spraqnie-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

National  Can  Co.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 

ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  lU. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetlcaUy 
sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfrs. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

GLASS  LINED  TANKS. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Gravity  Carriers.  See  Carriers  and  Conveyors. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 
HuUers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullers. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Com  Huskers. 
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HYDRAULIC  CONVEYING  EQUIPMENT. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

INSURANCE,  Cannen. 

Canners'  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Glass-Lined  Tanks. 
KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  I. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  BerUn,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho.  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

U.  S.  Printing  &  Lithograph  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 
National  Canners  Assn.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

OYSTER  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PASTE,  CANNERS'. 

Burt  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Dewey  &  Almy  Chemical  Co.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
F.  H.  Langsenkamp  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

PEA  CANNERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls  ,N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  C^.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PRESERVERS'  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayers  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ni. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SALT. 

Scientific  Tablet  Co.,  Belleville,  111. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners',  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  U. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Elaltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

i 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines, 
Belt  Drives,  Etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks.  Rubber  and  Steel  Type.  Burning 
Brands,  Etc. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-SeUs  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  C&ng.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners'  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Testers,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Machinery. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
O.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Francis  C.  Stokes  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BMtimore,  Md. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore,  Md. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetable. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systeo).  See 
Tanks,  Wood. 
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ROUND-UP ...  1936 


. . .  Coino  "NATIONAL 


// 


f  Your  P3«^ 

•o  Market 

‘"NATIONA**' 


'J'hey're  Off  to  a  perfect 
start  •  well  up  with 
crop  arrivals!  #  It's  time 
to  round  up  CANS  •  to 
check  on  SERVICE  that's 
to  carry  thru  the  season 
•  to  plan  your  operations 
too!#"NATIONAL"can 
SUPPLY  and  DELIVER 
and  ADVISE. 

Ride  Your  Packs 
To  Market  With 

"NATIONAL" 


vjm- 


NATIONAL  CAN  COMPANY  •  Tnc. 

One  of  America's  Largest  Canmakers 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES  •  110  EAST  42nd  STREET 

SALES  OFFICES  AND  PLANTS 

NEW  YORK  CITY  •  BALTIMORE  •  BROOKLYN  •  CHICAGO  •  BOSTON  •  DETROIT 


•  NEW  YORK 
NEW  ORLEANS  •  HAMILTON,  OHIO 


